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Peekskill, Germany | 
-or Bernau, N.Y.? 


By Heinz Pol 
[* WAS a balmy spring evening in Bernau, a little town 
about 30 miles north of Berlin, Germany, more than 20 
years ago. The Weimar Republic seemed to be secure and 


strong, 
elections were on. 


—— was helping Georg Bern- 
in his camapign as candi- 
da 


of the German Democratic 
Party. Bernhard, ¢ditor of the 
Vossische Zeitung in Berlin, 
was not popular with certain 
groups who taught that Ger- 
many was the greatest country 
in the world, and that every- 
One opposed to their way of 
thinking was a Jéw: or a led 
and un-German; and must be 
dealt with accordingly. 


VETERANS MOBILIZED: 


These parties and groups, led, 


by such men as Hitler and 
Hugenberg (the latter now an 
adviser to the British occupa- 
tion authorities and a member 
of the Ruhr Industrial Com- 
mittee) announced that Bern- 
hard could not speak in Ber- 
nau, stronghold of the 100% 
Germans. 

Officials of the. Democratic 
Party at Bernau told the local 
police that stormtroopers, the 
Stahihelm and other war vet- 
erans’ organizations had con- 
centrated in and around the 
town. The police assured party 
Officials that everything would 
be under control. 

When Bernhard’s car arrived, 
two police cars joined us. The 
streets were lined with jeering 
members of the Hitler-Hugen- 
berg private armies. They con- 
tinued to jeer at us in the big 
meeting hall. 

When the police opened the 
doors an hour before the meet- 
ing, they found -200 husky 
young men already- seated in 
the front rews. One Democratic 
Party official protested. The 
police officer in charge reas- 
sured him: “Don’t worry, these 
boys are only friends of the son 
of the proprietor of the meet- 
ing hall—just kids having a 
little fun. 


THE “FUN” STARTS: The kids 
began enjoying themselves a 
little later, interrupting the 
speakers, singing’ war songs, 
throwing paper swastikas and 
molesting anyone :who dared 
approve the speakers’ remarks. 
Even amid cries like, “Next 
time we'll cut your throat be- 
fore you open your mouth, you 
dirty Jew,” Bernhard was able 
to finish his speech. 

Escorted by five policemen 
who had stood idly by during 
the. meeting, we went to our 
car. All four tires had been 
slashed, and we had to wait for 
replacements, Then the police 
captain saluted and said: “I 


hope you'll agree that-my men 


did an excellent job protecting 
you. We’ll take you to the gates 
of the town and leave you 
there; then you'll have the 
straight road back to Berlin.” 


THE ROAD HOME: The road 
was straight. So was the wire 
stretched acfoss it about three 
miles outside of. Bernau. We 
would all have been killed, but 
o iver had seen some sus- 
picious-looking people along 
the -road and ° instinctively 
slowed down. 

When we left the car to cut 
the wire, we were showered 
with stones and rocks from 
both sides of the road. We 
couldn’t see much, Bernhard’s 
glasses were broken, his head 
gashed. My shoulder was in- 
jured. 

We heard an order snapped: 





and new Reichstag - 


“Finish those skunks fast and 
without noise.” We ran. for 
cover behind the trees. For- 
tunately a truck came by. 


TOO CONTROVERSIAL: Our 
attackers disappeared with our 
car. The truck took us to the 
nearest hospital. Five days 
later we were able to continue 
the campaign. But we were not 
allowed to return to Bernau be- 
cause the City Council, on the 
recommendation of the chief of 
police, decided that Bernhard 
was a controversial figure who 
“presented a threat to the 
peaceful minds of the popu- 
lation.” 


Bernhard’s car was found in 
a ditch near Bernau, complete- 
ly smashed. The police said they 
had no fingerprints. but were 
sure the car had been stolen 
and wrecked by communists. 


LONG, LONG AGO: All that 
happened long ago, of course. 
It couldn’t possibly happen 
again, in America. Only an ec- 
centric like me, with a warped 
European mind, who should 
have stayed in Germany and 
been beaten to a pulp by storm- 
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troopers, can wonder whether 
Bernau lies a few miles north 
of New York and Peekskill a 
few miles north of Berlin, or 
Vice veruza. 


HEINZ POL was assistant edi- 
tor of the “Vossische Zeitung” 
in Berlin for ten years before 
the Nazis seized power. In 1933 
he fled Germany and later 
came to the U.S. He has written 
several books about European 
politics and economics. 
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Spirit of 1949 
Eugene Bullard, first U.S. Negro pilot in World War Il, decorated five times for brayery, being clubbed by the storm- 
troopers of Westchester County, His crime: He spat back at a hoodlum who had spat at him. 
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Seldes quotes Hitler as 


The Robeson story 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

Now that the Catholic and Jewish 
war veterans have marched on 
peaceful Robeson, I suggest that the 
same veterans march through the 
South to arrest any Ku Kluxers who 
take innocent people out of their 
homes and beat them and who burn 
the symbol of Christ. Dena Coplis 


* 
Black John Brown 


DUBUQUE, IOWA 

Speaking of displaced persons, 
what about the displaced Negro? No 
one offers him a home or job, not 
even a friendly smile. I am one of 
thousands of displaced Negroes 
from the rural South. I have 
traveled this country over—I have 
seen plenty and I am grieved at 
what I have seen. They say Paul 
Robeson want to be a black Stalin 
but in my opinion he is a black 
John Brown. They say he want to 
climb up over the broken backs of 
the Negroes—well look, the white 
people have climb up over the backs 
of Negroes. The wealth of this coun- 
try was created by the poor people 
of Eastern Europe and the blood 
sweat and the broke backs of black 
slaves. Yes I will agree with Paul 
Robeson until all exploitation of 
man by man has been abolished. 

Henry Henderson 

Ill, Central R.R. Ex. Gang No, 2 


o 
Reader’s indigestion 
LONG BEACH, CALIF. 

We all enjoyed Bill Cahn’s poem 
in a recent issue. I Was reminded of 
something I saw in the Reader’s 
Digest of April, 1949, (I picked it up 
off a pile of discarded stuf to get 
it out of circulation). A quotation 
on p. 1386 from Christopher Morley 
says: “Read, every day, something 
no one else is. reading. Thimk, every 
day, something no one else would 
be silly enough to do. It is. bad for 
the mind to be always part of a 
unanimity.” 

On the cover of the same issue 
it says: “World’s largest circulation: 
Over 15 million copies monthly.” 

Malvina Reynolds 


Out of the vacuum 
CHICAGO, ‘ILL. 

Esther Poller calls your readers 
ignorant and your paper filthy. As a 
feficw-Chicagoan I wonder where 
the vacuum is that she lives in? 

She asks you to go to Russia, and 
I suggest that someone paint her 
skin dark brown and send her te 
any southern state; or give her a 
Jewish name and let her try to get 
into the better hotels or the sum- 
mer resorts in Wisconsin and else- 
where. She would soon learn who 
the “hypocrites” are: those who talk 
cgve tracy and imitate Hitler; or 
those, like your readers, who be- 
lieve in @ true democracy for all. 
She must bea Herald-American 
subscriber! M. Johnson 
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The big lie 
LOC ANGELES, CALIF. 


I subscribe to two ve 
weekly publications, NATIONAL 
GUARDIAN and In Fact. In view 


of the evidence these two papers 
present to indict big business as the 
arch enemy of the working men, 
it has asfonished me that my fellow 
workers will not accept your evi- 
dence as valid truth. 

recemtly read George Séides’ 
Facts and Fascism and came across 
the most likely reason that this 





is s0. 
follows: 
“The size of the lie is a defi- 
nite factor im causing it te 
be believed because the vast 
masses Of a nation are in the 
depths of their hearts more 
easily deceived than they are 
urea and intentionally 
ad 


“The primitive simplicity of 
their minds renders them more 
easy victims of a big He than 
a small one, because they them- 
Selves often tell little lies but 
would be ashamed to tell big 
ones.” 

We, the people, have been told 
such colossal lies by native fascists 
for such a long time that the 
truth we read in GUARDIAN is 
greeted with mistrust as being “too 
radical” or “too unreliable.” ~ 


* 
Transcontinental hat 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 

You guys are getting out the best 
news-magazine in the country to- 
day, My hat is off to you. . 

Bob Ellis, 
West Coast Editor, Ebony 


No talk of war 

PRAGUE, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Since the papers here are too full 
of important news, like getting in 
the harvest and increasing indus- 
trial production—no talk of war at 
ali—it is a bit difficult to get a 
picture of what is going on at home. 
The GUARDIAN makes up for this 
lack very well, and I hope you keep 
growing and reaching the people at 
home with the message of peace and 
@ decent world, Ben Wainfeld 


? 
Pointer for Pegler 
JERSEYVILLE, ILL, 

To Westbrook Pegler: Sometime 
you might tell your déluded read- 
ers how many union men and 
women died to defend the country 
in which you are permitted to live. 
Then you might, but likely will not, 
read the war recor of your brand 
of publicity hunters. 

In my home there grew up 2 
young man who did not come back 
alive. At the Battle of the Bulge 
two of my young friends were 
killed. None of them were killed 
by union men or Russians. 

Since you presumably can read, 
or get someone to read to you, it 








Przekroj, Krakow, Poland 


“Aren’t you ashamed to let all 
these peopie see you so drunk?” 





would be a good idea to inform 
yourself before again making 
charges of undemocratic procedure 
on the part of organized labor. This 
is a peculiar statement from. you, 
as you have never shown any spe- 
cial liking for democracy. 

Leslie Knight 

* 


Look to the future 


BAYARD, N. M. 

I am one of the rapidly increas- 
ing number of readers of your ex- 
cellent paper in“thig vicinity. M 
friends and I thank you for hel 
ing us win, however slowly, recruits 
to the progressive way of thinking, 
and we look to the future hope- 
fully. nie Fishman 


_ This week’s slogan 
ALBANY, N. Y. 

How's this for a slogan: “No 
American home should be without 
a GUARDIAN.” Pass it along. 

Jacob Ziegier 
e 


Snake’s belly dept. 
EDMOND, OKLA. 
An AP dispatch states that Mos- 


cow zoo has received a Mississippi / 


alligator by air lift. If you are in 
cahoots with Stalin as some people/ 
have hinted, why not suggest the 
reptile be named Rankin, 

Leon McDuff 


. @& 

Fresh ink 

ELMHURST, N. Y. n 
Thank you for the breath of fresh 
air in print. We at home read it 
from cover to cover. It is indeed a 
pleasure to find a paper putting 
human rights before property rights. 
Jerry Adler 


. 
Let the King live 


LIS, MINN. 

The article by Ian Jefferson was 
interesting and “cute,” but really, 
it was of minor importance. 

I agree that Kings, etc., are out- 
dated. But most Englishmen believe 
in their tradition of royalty and I 
don’t see that it accomplished much 
to solve the problems of our day 
to devote so much space to a really 
unimportant problem, 


Henry H. Upson 





* 
Those two sides 
LINDEN, N. J. 
Most of us progressives are look- 
ing for true reporting and objective 


analysis in the GUARDIAN. We 
don’t blame you for trying to sce 
the best in the Communist coun- 
tries, as their worst aspects are ex- 
aggerated by the other papers. how- 
ever, we want to feel that the 
GUARDIAN is watchful and critical 
of all defects of all countries, no 
matter which side of the cold war 
we are on. If we want a one-sided 
picture, we can get it in the Daily 
Worker, an excellent paper. 

Mrs, M, Feldman 

ca 


A dirty shame 
JOPLIN, MONT. 

Got your welcome paper, and sure 
like it just swell. 

Yes, corruption is getting worse 
every year, it’s really down to a 
dirty shame, but there is not much 
we few can do about it either, as 
long as people don’t wake up, and 
take interest in our government. 
The money class runs away with 
the. whole country, It sure is a 
pity. Berger Johnson 


Peter and Paul too 
ALTO MICH. 

The money that is being paid in 
by people under social security is 
being spent by the government and 
replaced by government bonds. 
When these bonds mature they must 
be paid by the taxpayer. In doing 
that the worker who has had tne 
social security payments withheld 
from his pay envelope must, through 
taxation, again contribute to the 
payment of his S.S. At the same 
time, the person who has not been 
Under 8.5. must oy taxes pay for 
the payments of the 8.3 ‘enefits. 
That is certainly a new version of 
robbing Peter to pay Paul Both 
Peter and Paul’ are bet Tobbed 
to pay Paul. Ray Matthews 

oe 


The 1% and the 80% 

BEREA, OHIO 

In a book on psychosomatic medi- 
cine, “Mind and Body” 
‘ders Dunbar, I believe she said 80% 
of the people are mentally ill (need 
a chiatrist).. If 80% are ill men- 
tally, we are trying to make people 
adjust an impossible world. 


Dr. Flan- . 


culture.” : 


Cried aging, poet-philosopher 


UNIDOS _ 


POR LA PAZ Y 
LA DEMOCRACIA 


be led or driven by a golden 


of their own mind. 


Accordingly, 


which seems to threaten the 
serise to them. 





Jennings Perry - 
The protest down under 


MExIco was a good place for the American Cgntinental 
Congress for Peace because of its traditions, conditions 
and plans for the future. In the beginning, the Mayas 
* considered war a nuisance. “We can find no hint of war 
or military maneuvers in Maya art or architecture,” Stuart 
Chase writes in his book on Mexico, concluding, “As paci- 
fists, apparently, they reached the zenith of Amerindian 


Thoughtful modern Mexicans think with the same sense. 





‘political belief, to repudiate the idea of a third world war.” 


EXICO wants peace because the peso is falling, because 
many of its people need bread and more need medi- 
cine, because it has work more important than war ,to 
do, and because it is a proud, tolerant country unwilling to 


follies. Everything in Mexico that is mechanized is U. 8. 
American: the Mexicans intend to continue the operation 


In his campaign for literacy and more literacy, Presi- 
dent Aleman declares the greatest need of his country to 
be schools. The country’s famed artist Diego Rivera, whose 
50-years of magnificent creation currently is the subject of 
a comprehensive exposition at the National Palace of Fine 
Arts, has never missed an opportunity to depict the anguish 
of working mankind in the iron grip of wars that consume 
the resources and the labor of the race. 

In Mexico today the visitor from the north finds a 
gracious reprieve from the fevers and acrimonies of the 
Cold War which at home press upon him day in and day 
out. The Mexicans still can talk of peace without gritting 
their teeth—and indeed, for a people who, by standards 
north of the border, could count so much to groan about, 
their capacity for ready laughter and simple good will is a 
national blessing. Only the: most insensate beggars in the 
streets and the bankers behind the windows of their clubs 
seem never to find anything worth a smile. 


, Cope to the future, the thoughtful Mexican in the 
schools or in the government finds his natural aversion 
to the_possibility of war sharpened by a keen concern for 
the fulfilment of his own social revolution. The long- 
promised redistribution of the land has never been com- 
pleted, the long-projected advancements in agriculture, 
conservation, educational facilities and cominunity services 
—though in progress—have decades to go before substantial 
realization. It is noteworthy that the ardor of the Mexican 
people for their New Deal has persisted with greater, tena- 
city than the ardor‘of the depression-stirred generation in 
the U. S. which was going “to make America over.” 
these contemporary Mexicans are not 
afraid of social change: they are resentful of preventable 
calamities—like Wars—which arrest social change. More- 
. over, their democracy is fresh and worshipful and, being 
still in the stream of it, they are impatient with all theories 
of force which imply the insufficiency of free debate and 
free election to the best direction of human affairs. 
They are determined to make Mexico over, with U. S. 
aid if it is forthcoming, without it if they must. Meanwhile, 
they have no relish at all for a truculent U. S. world policy 


MEXICO CITY 


Dr. Enrique Gonzalez Mar- 


City conference: “No men- 
tal reservation, no suspi-‘ 
cion, no political sectarian- 
ism, social or religious, can 
expel from the depths of 
conscience the yearning for 
lasting and perfect peace.” 

Former President Car- 
denas, mentor of the Rev- 
olutionary Party in power 
in Mexico and considered, 
especially since Mexico 
took over its oil resources 
during his term in of- 
fice, “the grand liberal” 
throughout the Latin 
American countries, also 
linked his support of the 
congress to “the voice of 
the conscience of the world, 
calling its own peoples to 
rise above their differences 
of philosophical creed and 


chain into another nation’s ~ 


peace that makes so much 








What makes our society ircational? 
Most of God’s resources are owned 
by less than 1% of the population. 
Political institutions represent the 
1% and not the people. Chis must 
be dramatized to the peuple and 
as the depression hits them they 
will understand. Vivian Wilson 


+ 
Classified progressives 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

I do hope that in time our splen- 
did GUARDIAN will regularly fea- 
ture a classified ad section to ring 
together progressive-minded indi- 
viduals. As one seeking a congenial 
traveling companion, I surely realize 
the necessity for such a service to 
be offered by this publication. 

In .the meantime, I hope this 


letter finds space in The Mailbag 
columns so that I may contact 
within our ranks a young lady (or 
two) who has a car, is an experi- 
enced driver, and is interested in 


traveling south early next_year. 
Corinne Wa 
716 Ocean wa 
Brooklyn 30, N. ¥. 
* 
Last warning 


TUCSON, ARIZ. 

People so gayly talk about the 
third world war. I wish someone 
would call it the war of extinction. 
If we do go to war with Russia it 
surely will be ‘extinction for. the 
human race. Maybe this name will 
remind people what war will really 
be like. Lillian Kaplan 





tinez in opening the Mexico Dd 
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Peace congress in Mexico 


1,000 delegates from 
23 states ask an 
end to cold war 


By. Willard Young 

MEXICO CITY 
HE Arena Mexico, a dark, 
drab, rather flea-bitten sta- 
dium for prize fights, wrestling 
matehes and basketball games, 
was brightened last week with 
a new destiny: more than 1,000 
delegates from 20 Latin-Ameri- 
can countries, the United 
States, Canada and the exiled 
Republic of Spain crowded it 
to attend the week-long ses- 
sions of the American Con- 

tinental Congress for Peace. 
As with all other peace con- 
gresses held in the Western 
world, this one took place in a 
swirl of denunciations and bit- 
ter attacks? including a U.S. 
State Department declaration 
that it was “Moscow-directed” 
and charges by Mexico’s own 
corrupt press that its secret 
function was to establish a 
North American replica of the 
old Communist International. 


PRIDE AND DIGNITY: But 
against this dark background 
the little stadium glowed with 
pride, dignity and quiet deter- 
mination. The corridor from 
the street was freshly white- 
washed and decorated with 
palm fronds; from the girders 
hung six-foot models of Pi- 
easso’s famed Dove of Peace; 
everywhere were bright ban- 
ners with the Congress slogan: 
Ganaremos la paz si luchamos 
por ella—We shall win peace if 
we struggle for it. 

The speech of any -delegate 
was an answer to the raucous 
clamor raised against the gath- 
ering. Typical were the remarks 
at the opening session of Jose 
Manuel Fortuny of El Salvador: 

“The people of my country 
have lost more than 20,000 dead 
in the struggle against tryanny. 
But we do not seek just any 
peace. We want peace with dig- 
nity, with justice, for all men 
and women regardless of race, 
color or nationality, and with 


equality of opportunity for all.: 


We fought not for two, three 


or four liberties, duly written 
down, signed and sealed with 
due solemnity. We have fought 
and we shall continue to fight 
for one single liberty without 
restrictions We have come from 
El Salvador to join the ever- 
growing ranks of the people, 
who have the strength to im- 





gress. 
Ex-President Lazaro Car- 


denas, who served as a viee- 
president of the Congress, did 
not attend in person but sent 
a letter of support. “The peo- 
ple,” he wrote, “are worried be- 
cause regional pacts and mili- 
tary alliances are being nego- 
tiated outside the framework 
of the United Nations before 
any peace treaties have liqui- 
dated the- last war.” He de- 
plored the “hysterical regres- 
sion” from the principles of 
the Atlantic Charter and the 
United Nations which, he said, 
made all Latin America “a vic- 
tim of the cold war.” 


OROZCO, MAN OF PEACE: 
A shocked hush struck the 


DR. ENRIQUE GONZALES MARTINEZ 
He led the partisans of peace 


pose peace and, must use that 
strength.” 


200 U.S. VOICES: From the 
U.S. were 200 delegates, headed 
by Dr. Linus Pauling, scientist, 
Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, and O. 
John Rogge, attorney. Awaited 
at the end of the week was 
Paul Robeson, whose victory at 
Peekskill has excited all Latin 
America. But not represented 
were the Hollywood Ten, whose 
delegate, Alvah Bessie, was 
denied permission to attend by 
U. .S. Attorney General J. 
Howard McGrath. 

The Mexican government 
placed no obstacle in the way 
of any delegate, and vigorously 
defended the right of peace 
adherents to gather in accord- 
ance with Mexican traditions 
of free speech and assembly, 
but it did nothing to provide 
suitable quarters for the Con- 


Congress when news came of 
the sudden death of Jose 
Clemente Orozco of a heart 
attack on Wednesday. One of 
Mexico’s greatest artists, he 
had always been ‘on the side 
of the people. But Diego Rivera, 
another of Mexico’s great ar- 
tists, dispelled some of the 
gloom with a eulogy in which 
he said: “Jose Orozco is not 
dead. He was primarily a 
fighter for peace from the day 
he was first able to hold a 
brush. He was born in Mexico 
but he belonged to humanity. 
His work continues to shame 
the warmakers.” 

As Congress sessions went on, 
Orozco’s body lay in state in 
the Fine Arts Theater which 
was decorated with one of his 
finest anti-war murals. 


DIVERGENT VIEWS: Although 
the Congress was unger attack 


MEXICO CITY 
e a balcony overlooking 
the platform sat a group 
of farmers and their wives, 
the men clad in_ coarse 
white linen, sandal shod, the 
women in colorful blouses, 
full, woven skirts. Their 
“placard told that they were 
a delegation from the 
mountainous State of Mich- 
oacan, the name of one of 
whose sons, Lazaro Carde- 
nas, was heard often in the 
speeches of delegates. 
Among them were Vicente 
Bautista and his wife, Berta 
Gloriano, Tarasean Indians, 
who had come from the 
town of Santa Fe de la 
Laguna, where 600 farmers 
and craftsmen live, some 
miles off the highway. 
Why had they come? It 
seemed a meeting had been 
held in the town, a sponta- 
neous affair in which Berta 
Gloriano, as a member of 
the League of Farming Wo- 
men, took part. The town’s 
meeting had collected mo- 





The delegate from Michoacan 


ney for five delegates. 

What did the issue of in- 
ternational peace and war 
mean to them? Mexico was 
making progress. There was 
the school, and - electric 
light. They had more land 
now than their fathers had 
20 years ago. These things 
came with peace. In war, 
no government could listen - 
to the people who needed 
land, schools, hospitals. 
They had no hospital in 
Santa Fe, yet, and no doctor 
lived in the town, but not 
far away, on the highway, 
there was a medical school 
and the people there helped 
them when they were sick. 
“We, Mexicans’’ — they 
paused, smiled, and repeat- 
ed with with pride, “Mexi- 
cans—have much tq do. 
With peace, everything is 
possible.” 

Berta Gloriano said: “You. | 
understand, senor, we are 
many in America. In all the 
lands of our Latin America, 
there are we.” 








as “ Moscow-directed,” many 
divergent views were expressed 
within the framework of a 
united front for peace. Dom- 
ingo ‘Jillamil, Cuban jurist and 
Catholic theologian, blasted 
“warmongers” but added that 
“the peace-seeking peoples do 
not want the imposition of 
either of the two economic- 
social regimes today sharing 
the civilized world.” 

Rogge, former U.S. Assistant 
Attorney General, had a pre- 
pared speech in which he was 
critical of some phases of So- 
viet policy. But on Thursday, 
when he served as chairman of 
Congress sessions, he.denied 4 
New York Times report that he 
had been by-passed as a 
speaker because of the cri- 
ticism. His speech, he said, was 
being typed and translated; 
when it was ready he would 
tell the Congress “about our 
vanishing civil liberties in the 
United States.” 


WARS HURT THE POOR: But 
@. common denominator was 
represented by a delegation of 
men, women and children from 
Mexico’s state of Toluca. They 
carried flowers and woven mats 
to the platform as gifts from 


their region. Their spokesman 
said: “Wars are always fought 
against the poor. We are poor. 
We ask the peoples of the con- 
tinent to work for peace.” 

Vicente Lombardo Toledano, 
chief of the Confederation of 
Latin-American Labor, gave 4 
solemn warning: “If agreement 
is not reached between the 
powers that were allied to de- 
feat fascism, war will come, 
and with it, catastrophe.” But, 
he said, “it can be affirmed 
that there is no insoluble an- 
tagonisms in the field of scien- 
tific investigation, in artistic 
production, in the promotion 
of human well-being and hap- 
piness.” 


TERROR OF NO AVAIL: From 
at least two South American 
nations came reports of terror 
against supporters of the Con- 
gres. In Brazil 15 delegates 
were forcibly prevented from 
leaving the country. Margarita 
de Ponce, president of the As- 
sociation of Women of Argen- 
tina, told reporters how 100,000 
women, denied the use of halls, 
gathered in the open streets of 
the university city of La Plata 
to elect their delegates and 
stood firm against repeated 
charges of foot and mounted 
police. Thirty-five delegates 
came from Argentina. 


Presiding over proceedings as 
a whole was Dr. Enrique Gon- 
zalez Martinez, dean of Mexi- 
can literature. 





The guilty ones 

In his message to the con- 
ference, Lazaro Cardenas 
said: 

“While the reconquest of 
Spain by the people is re- 
garded with official indif- 
ference, and the republican 
spirit of America thus is af- 
fronted, disagreements are 

curring between these who 

ere ‘allied in the war. We 
are witnessing the rearming 
of the vanquished. We see 
again the enslavement of 
nations which fought for 
the annihilation of tyranny 
and the building of a lasting 
peace. 

“This lack of respect for 
international principle on 
which agreement has in fact 
been reached implies a ser- 
lous threat to collective se- 
curity and prosperity. To fail 
to use all available methods 
te avoid a war would make 
us guilty of a criminal re- 
sponsibility.” 
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This is the story of Peekskill: 
the deadly parallel come home 


Peekskill cannot be « friendly town 


unless the people themselves are friend- - 


ly. . .. One week out of every year 
should be designated as a “Be Kind te 
People” week. ... People could be asked 
to say at least one kind word. or de 
one good deed. . 
Editorial written by Arlene Fitz- 
patrick, Peekskill High School 
student, published in the Peekskill 
Evening Star. Aug. 20, 1949. 


ON Aug. 22, the Peekskill Evening 
Star discussed the first Paul Robe- 
son concert announced for the. follow- 
ing Sunday at a local picnic. grounds, 
The concert. was. to. be sponsored by 
People’s Artists and. the. benefits were 
to_go to the. Civil Rights Congress. The 


__—editorial said: ' 


> 


“The time for tolerant silence that 
signifies approval is running out. Peek- 
skill wants no rallies that support iron 
curtains, concentration camps, block- 
ades and. NKVDs, no matter how 
masterful the decor, nor how sweet 
the music.” ‘ ' 

In the same issue a letter by. Legion- 
naire Vincent Boyle, dated August 18, 
was prominently featured. It said: “I 
am not intimating violence 
case; but I «believe that we should 
give this matter serious consideration, 
. .. If we of this area have not for- 
gotten’ the war, then let us cooperate 
with the ‘American Legion and simflar 
veteran organizations and vehemently 
oppose their appearance.” 

All that week the editors of the Star 
beat the drums for a counter-demon- 
stration. “I glory in their spunk,” said 
Kiwani Paul Morris. On the day before 
the concert the Star grew frightened 


in this: 


and in an editorial disclaimed any ad- 
vocacy of violence. The fever could 
not be canceled out. 


FIRST PEEKSKILL: On Saturday 
afternoon, Aug. 26, the wife of Jack 
Buhs, disabled veteran, had to carry 
bricks to help build their house. The 
town of Peekskill had voted, to build 
the house for Jack Buhs with voluntary 
labor. But most of. the Legionnaires 
and the members of the drum and 
bugle corps were elsewhere. They were 
preparing for the concert. 


Burning on the green. 

On his’ way to the picnic grounds in 
the evening Paul Robeson was turned 
back by word that a mob had taken 
over. In the fleld where he was to have 


‘sung, the mob had swept down on the 


isolated band of concert-goers Who had 
managed to reach the area. They 
burned chairs, music, pamphlets. The 
lights went out and hand-to-hand 
fighting raged in the dark. Eight were 
sent to the hospital. Seores more were 
injured. . 


AFTERMATH: Early in the next week 
the veterans’ organizations and the 
press absolved themselves of blame for 
the violence but credited themselves 
with a victory. 


In, Peekskill and surrounding towns, 
some men talked of the riot and were 
honestly ashamed, Others. echoed the 
newspapers’ mild reproaches for “the 
exuberant elements” but applauded the 
result. Still others continued to stone 
houses in nearby Mohegan, colorized 
by Jews and others, many of them 
progressives vacationing from New 
York. The Star, noting the mild dis- 
affection and the honest shame, said 
in a box opposite the weather notice 
on page one: “Good afternoon. It is 
interesting te note the devious ways 
the pinks in the area are revealing 
themselves.” 


The return of Robeson 
This was the setting for Paul Robe- 
son’s announcement that he would 
come back to Peekskill the following 
Sunday, that if the police could not 
er would not protect those who came 
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a ares 


This might have happened te Robeson’s car if he’d had no protection, 


to hear him, trade. union men would be 
on hand to keep the peace. 


The Legion, the Catholic War Veter- 
ans, the Veterans of Foreign Wars and 
the Jewish War Veterans held emer- 
gency meetings. They planned another, 
bigger “parade.” The excitement grew 
in meeting halls, in the press, in the 
bar rooms and pool rooms, in the 
diners and the drug stores, at cross- 
roads and corners and in the homes, 


QUIET SUNDAY: Peekskill is a quiet 
pleasant town, Its houses are set well 
back from the streets. Trees shade its 
lawns. On a Sunday morning few ex- 


cept churchgoers are seen in the street 


But on Sunday morning, Sept. 4, the 
residents” of Peekskill were at their 
doors or on the street corners. Their 
faces, ordinarily friendly, had growm 
hard and solemn. They glared at each 
passing car as if an invasion threat- 
ened. Almost every house displayed a 
large American flag as if to ward off 
some menace. At gate after gate “ne 
parking” signs, freshly printed for the 
occasion, served notice that here was 
no welcome. On banners strung from 
telegraph poles, on windshield stickers 


(Continued on following page) 








Report to readers on Peekskill . 
Stand up and be counted, or else... 


T= deadly parallel between the 

happenings of the last two weeks 
at Peekskill, N. Y., and the happenings 
in Germany which paved the way for 
the advent of Hitler and nazism can 
no longer be a matter of dispute. 
The instance retold by Heinz Pol on 
the front page of this issue is only a 
small sample. 

As there were more Bernaus, there 
will be more Peekskills, unless — 

The “unless” must summor forth a 
wise, painstaking, uphill struggle by 
all thinking Americans—a struggle on 
the real issues which. were basic to 
the incidents in Germany, which are 
basic to the incidents of Peekskill, 


These issues are not simply matters 
of constitutional rights, they are deep- 
rooted social and political issues. They 
are Christian issues, if you will. 


They are the issues raised so pro- 
vocatively 2,000 years ago in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. They are the un- 
changing issues which lie historically 
between the welfare and dignity of 
people as a whole and the power of 
a few. to hold the many in ignorance 
and exploitation, to inflame- them to 
violence, to turn man against man, 
sect against sect, and set humanity 
against itself for the profit and power 


of the few. 


[7 IS easy enough to find allies for 

those attacked at Peekskill on the 
constitutional grounds of the right of 
free assembly. It is not so easy to find 
aliles on the basis of “Paul Robeson’s 
politics,” on the basis of the political 
and social conflict inherent at Peeks- 
kill, as at Bernau, indeed as in Judea 
2,000 years ago. 


The New York Times, for example, 
has editorially defended the right of 
Paul Robeson to sing, and of people 
to hear him, without molestation. In 
so stating, the Times carefully dis- 
sociates itself from Robeson’s “politi- 
cal views,” disposing of these in a 
Single phrase as matters which are 
“ruining” his career as an artist. This 
is the attitude not only of the Times, 
but of countless other institutions and 
individuals who abhor what happened 
at Peekskill. 


yEt thus to dissociate one’s self from 
Paul Robeson’s political views is 
to ignore the most meaningful of the 
circumstances surrounding the Peeks- 
kill affair. 
Dissociation from Robeson’s politi- 
eal views is dissociation from: 
@ Peace. 


@ Freedom from racial and reli- 
gious persecution and discrimination. 


@ The struggle of people every- 
where to secure for themselves the. 
just and proper fruits of their labor 
— health, education, security, equal- 
ity of opportunity, human dignity and 
freedom. 


These objectives are not those of 
Paul Robeson alone, they are the ob- 
jectives of an overwhelming majority 
of the people of the United States 
and the world. They are objectives 
voiced not only in the great human 
documents which gave the United 
States its birth but they are objec- 
tives articulated virtually point for 
point in the Sermon on the Mount, 
which is the foundation-stone of 
Christianity. 


: how incitement at Peekskill was 

against these objectives, even 
though the stones were hurled at 
Robeson and those gathering to hear 
him, Equal victims with Robeson and 
his followers were the people who cast 
the stones, who voiced vile epithets 
put in their mouths by those who 
thrive on Jew-baiting, Negro-hating, 
Red-baiting, dividing people as a 
means of halting progress, The people 


who cast the stones hurt themselves 
the most, themselves and their chil- 
dren after them, although truly they 
knew not what they did. 

Thus it has been throughout the 
history of man’s effort to free himself 
from exploitation and ignorance. Thus 
it will be until the thinking people of 
the world, and particularly of the 
United States, cast aside the super- 
ficial differences which keep them 
divided and take a stand together for 
the historical aims of mankind. 


Hoss who deny Robeson, deny 
these aims. For them, the Sermon 
on the Mount has its reminder: 

Blessed. are the peacemakers: for 
they shall be. called the children of 
God. 

“Blessed are they which are perse- 
cuted for righteousness’ sake: for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” 

And, to the Robesons of all ages 
and those who stand with them: 

“Ye are the salt of the earth: but 
if the salt have lost his savour, wh 
with shall it be salted?” 

Stand up, therefore, and be counted 
—not only for the persecuted but for 
the great purposes for which men 
brave persecution. If you do not, then’ 
indeed the salt shall have lost his 
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was inscribed the slogan: “Wake Up 
America—Peekskill Did.” That slogan 
was: a pass-word. It distinguished 
friend from foe. 

The roads leading to the abandoned 
golf course were crowded with cars, 
buses and trucks. A police helicopter 
hovered - overhead. A demonstrating 
monoplane circled the area trailing a 
“God Bless America” streamer. : 


The parade 

At the gate leading to the golf course, 
veterans’ organizations marched, car- 

ing flags. and post banners. Drums, 
fifes and bugles played. A solid mass of. 
jeering people blocked the entry way. 
Many were kids in their teens. Some 
were women, the softness gone out of 
their faces. They thumbed noses, 
shouted threats, curses and obscenitiés 
which normally would have shocked 
them. 


ECHOES OF GERMANY: Some shout- 
ed: “Commies, nigger lovers. .. . You're 
goin’ in but you ain’t comin’ out.” 


Others yelled: ‘“Kikes! String ’em up! 
Send ’em back to Russia!” 

Police guarded every road. There 
were state troopers in cowboy hats and 
jackboots; local cops in blue; sheriff’s 
deputies in green, county cops in blue 
and gray; and hastily sworn-in depu- 
ties in civilian clothes or army khaki. 
They swung long nightsticks. Pistols 
dangled from many belts. 


IN CASE: Inside the golf course a 
cordon of 300 men and women stood 
quietly, just in case. ... When Robeson 
appeared, his audience of 15,000 stood 
and roared an ovation. Robeson Said: 
“I have to applaud you today. I want 
to thank you for being here.” Then he 
sang. Thousands- were kept away by 
troopers who would not disturb the 
picketing mobs to let any more pass 
through to the golf course. Those who 
despaired of getting in and left early 
looked at the armies of police and 
thought there would be no violence. 


The violence 


Shortly after 4 p.m. the concert 
ended. The concert-goers filed to their 
buses and their cars. They passed 
through the lines of police and were 
ordered down a dirt road. About 100 
yards away from the golf course gate 
the first rock crashed through the 
window of a car; the first blood of 
that Sunday had been shed. The story 
was pieced together from those who 
faced: the attack: 


@ “ONE ROCK, the size of a large 
grapefruit, came through the side win- 
dew and struck my crouched body on 
my left shoulder and cutting through 
the upper part of my ear to the skin 
on my head beneath. ... By the time 
we reached Route 6, I was in such 
pain and bleeding so profusely that I 
had stopped for another driver to take 
over.”—Stuart G. Ballin of Austin, Tex. 


F 


Hate and spite and venom 


Henry A. Wallace 


T= grave questions raised by the 
outbreak of violence at Peekskill 
which bore the ugly marks of the fas- 
cist spirit last Sunday have not been 
answered by the report of District 
Attorney Fanelli picturing state and 
local police as helpless to preserve law 
and order against a group of teen- 
agers. Nor can they be answered by 
your release of that report without 
comment. 

Every decent American has been 
revolted and alarmed by the violation 
of fundamental American liberties 
which occurred at Peekskill. Whatever 
their political sympathites or affilia- 
tions, they will join in denouncing this 
violent and unprovoked attack on a 
group of men, women and children 
gathered together to hear a great 
American artist and to vindicate their 
democratic right of peaceful asembly. 

Sunday afternoon’s reign of terror 
eannot be dismissed as the work of a 
few irresponsible teen-age hot-heads. 





An open letter to 
Gov. Dewey on Peekskill 


All the evidence indicates that this 
violent outbreak of racial and reli- 
gious bigotry and political bigotry and 
political intolerance was deliberate 
and premeditated. 


THE most menacing aspect of the 
Peekskill incident was the conduct 
of local officials and state and local 
law enforcement officers. Early in the 
day they demonstrated that they had 
the power fully to cope with any 
threatened breaches of the peace— 
if they so desired. But photographie 
and eye-witness evidence establishes 
that the violent assaults on homeward 
bound citizens occurred with the con- 
nivance* and encouragement of the 
police. Indeed, there are indications, 
demanding investigation, that police 
officers themselves committed acts of 
violence. 

The failure to arrest and prosecute 
those guilty of violence, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that their lawless acts 


‘less events of last Sunday. This blot 


were committeed in the presence of 
the police and that their identity can 
be established from newspaper photo- 
graphs, gives further cause for the 
lack of confidence in local law en- 
forcement officers. 


N ANTICIPATION of a possible out- 
break of violence you issued an 
order to the local authorities to pre- 
serve law and order, and stated that 
you would hold them responsible for 
any failure. District Attorney Fanelli’s 
report now makes this failure patent. 
It therefore becomes your duty to fix 
their responsibility. 
As a resident of Westchester County 
I join with my fellow Americans 
throughout the country in urging you 
to supersede the local officials and 
order a disinterested, thorough and 
relentless investigation into the law- 


on American democracy and on the 
long and honored progressive tradi- 
tion of our state can be erased and 
the guarantees of the Bill of Rights 
made secure for all of our citizens 
only by promptly exposing and bring- 
ing to justice all those who parti- 
cipated: in, or incited, or encouraged 
this disgraceful and un-American 
conduct. Henry A. Wallace 








@ “ONE BUS FILLED with mothers 
and children was reported hit by a 
boulder. . . . I counted 50 or 60 cars... 
with terrific gashes in the front win- 
dows and sides. Cars were careening 
as the rocks ‘hit them and drivers mo- 
mentarily lost control. [Another tactic 
was to throw whitewash on wind- 
shields—Ed.] I saw one. car stopped 
by a bunch of youngsters. They all 
converged on the car. A bloodthirsty 
ery went up and they made a move to 
drag the occupants out. One older man 
got on top of the car and motioned 
the kids away. The state troopers did 
nothing.”—Leon Edel, New York “Com- 
pass,” quoting another fiewsman. 


e “A BUS PASSED wih a six-inch 
hole in the windshield and numerous 
holes in the windows. The passengers 
crouched on the floor and the driver 
held a handkerchief to his bloody 
mouth and chin. An old lady of about 
60 sang out: ‘That'll teach the bas- 
tards.’ One cop laughed and Said: ‘I 
bet they won’t come back here in a 
hurry.’ ’*—John Corrigan, N. Y. 


Police in action 


Few of the defense group back at 
the golf course knew of the rock bar- 
rage. They waited quietly. But state 
troopers and police lined them up, 
frisked them, took away anything they 
had with them that might be used for 
defense, then exposed them to attack. 

James Hicks of the Afro-American 
reported: 

“I saw Jean Bullard knocked down 
at my feet (see picture, p. 1) and bru- 
tally kicked and beaten by state troop- 
ers as he lay on the ground because he 
spat at an anti-Robeson veteran who 
had spit in his face. 


SICK TO HIS STOMACH: “I saw a 
colored man who was in his car and on 
his way home dragged from his car, hit 
over the head while he was being 
dragged out, beaten on the ground by 
the troopers as he attempted to crawl 
under his car for protection. He was 
then dragged from underneath the 
car and beaten with clubs by four 
troopers as he crawled helplessly down 





This call to hoodlumism was plastered all over Peekskill. 


the narrow road leading to the concert 
area.” 

Others reported troopers watching 
while a group loaded a truck with 
stones for a new attack. 

John F. Norman, editor of the New 
Jersey Worker, wrote: 

“About 15 troopers surrounded the 
car at once. One of them stopped at 
the front right window where I sat. 
He took careful aim and shoved his 
nightstick point first at my left eye. 
I ducked my head when I saw it com- 
ing. The club missed the eyeball and 
caught the corner of the lid. It began 
to bleed and when I brought my head 
up he aimed at the eye again. I fended 
the club off with my arm. 


BEATEN SENSELESS: “They ordered 

us out of the car. Then, as we got out, 

they began to club us over the head. 

Reuben Bloksberg, president of the CIO 

Mine, Mill and Smelter Union local, 

was beaten senseless. Another passen- 
#* ger was beaten over the knee caps. 


“I was forced through a gauntlet of 
15 or 20 cops. Each of them clubbed me 
across the head or back. I tried to es- 
cape. They threw me to the ground 
and continued the beating. One of the 
cops noticed a bandage on my left 
hand, which had been burned the 
week before. He jumped on the hand 
and ground his heel into the bandage, 
fracturing one of the burned fingers. 
Then they dragged us back to the car, 
shoved us in and told us to move on.” 

In a Peekskill bar a New York Times 
reporter heard a man say: “Why should 
we get sweated up? The kids can do 
a better job and the cops don’t run 


them in.» 


The toll 


Paul Robeson was uninjured but on 
his way. out a-trooper stoppceé his Car, 
recognized him, and struck with his 


nightstick at the windshield. 
(Continued on following page) 
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In all, 145 were injured. Two were 


- Mear death. Another was almost totally 


blinded. 

Ten of the attackers were arrested. 
Among them was Joe Lillis Jr., son of 
Peekskill’s chief of police. Three re- 
ceived suspended sentences in short 
erder. 

Westchester’s District Attorney 
George M. Fanelli reported to Gov. 
Dewey: “All police departments that 
took part ... should be commended.” 


Peekskill aftermath 


EVERBERATIONS of Peekskill 

echoed throughout the nation. Or- 
ganizations and individuals rallied in 
protest. The American Civil Liberties 
Union offered a reward for information 
which could lead to the arrest of the 
persons responsible. 

The protest was joined by the Phil- 
adelphia Council of the American 
Jewish Congress, the Brooklyn chapter 
of the NAACP. In Georgia, Mrs. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt described the violence 
as “perfectly outrageous.” At his Thurs- 


on press conference President Truman 


id Mrs. Roosevelt had covered the 





Peekskill in pictures 


: The Progressive Party is publish- 
ing a four-page picture tabloid on 
Peekskill. Copies are 752 per 100, or 
$6 per 1,000. Fifteen-minute platters 
of on-the-spot recordings are also 
available at $5 a platter. Address of 





the PP is 56 W. 45th St., N.Y. 








situation perfectly. 


But there were ugly signs of new 
Peekskills in the making. 


@ IN GARY, IND., hundreds of 
hoodlums armed with lead Pipes, base- 
ball bats, bricks and even a shotgun, 
and led by supervisors from the Car- 
negie Illinois Steel Works and local 
business men, lay i* ambush on the 
beach area of Lake Michigan. Egged 
on by the local press, they were bent 
on breaking up an inter-racial party, 
Beachhead of Democracy, scheduled 
to be held at the jimcrow Marquette 
Park Municipal Beach. 

The Mayor told the progressive youth 
sponsoring the party: “There are not 
enough police in Gary to protect you.” 
But the young people successfully ran 
the gauntlet of hoodlums, held the 
beachhead for 45 minutes till police 


elosed the beach to all persons. The 
frustrated hoodlums then let loose in 
a night ride of window smashing. 
Homes of two Gary progressives and 
the car of the Progressive Party treas- 
urer, a leading physician, were at- 
tacked. 


@ IN PITTSBURGH, PA., Allegheny 
County American Legion officials an- 
nounced they would ask city and school 
officials to ban a proposed Paul Robe- 
son peace rally Oct. 15. 


GROVELAND 
Death for 2 more 


sive trial lasted three days. Through 

it all Judge Truman Futch whittled 
at a piece of wood with a pocket knife. 
Four hundred whites crowded the 
courtroom. Upstairs in the jimcrow 
balcony 75 Negroes watched tensely. 

For the first time in the history of 
the Tavares, Fla., court, two Negro 
attorneys pleaded a case. “Represent- 
ing NAACP, with a white associate, 
they were defending three Negroes ac- 
cused of raping a young ‘white house- 
wife. 


MERCY: Then an unbelievable thing 
happened: the all-white jury stayed 
out two hours, a phenomenally long 
time in such a case in a southern 
court. And then, though it found all 
three guilty and sent two to the elec- 
tric chair, it recommended “mercy” for 
the third, sparing his life. The white 
audience was first stunned, then furi- 
ous. 

It went after the two Negro lawyers 
and Ted Poston, Negro reporter for 
the New York Post Home News. They 
managed to escape in a wild 90-mile- 
an-hour chase all the way to Orlando, 
40 miles away. 

That was the aftermath of the 
Groveland, Fla., Ku Klux Klan terror 
in which one Negro was lynched by 
a 100-man posse, the homes of three 
Negroes burned to the ground, and 400 
others forced to flee for their lives. The 
terror had lasted for days, cooled off 
only when the National Guard was 
called out. 

On Thursday» Judge» Futch went 
through the formality of sentencing 
the three. For Walter Irvin and Samuel 
Shepherd, both 22, both war veterans: 
death. For 16-year-old Charles Green- 
lee: life imprisonment. A motion for 
a new trial was denied. 

NAACP has appealed the convic- 
tions. 








“Going my way?” 





Im Denver motorists are getting this grim warning from an unwelcome hitch. 
hiker, The warning could not be more timely: 450 persons (a new record) were 
killed in accidents on the Labor Day weekend 





WASHINGTON 


Trade agreements 
and political hay 


ars Senate had had a long unofficial 
Labor Day weekend; most senators 
took off a week ago Thursday, leaving 
a handful to keep the record straight. 
On Saturday four stay-behinds as- 
sembled for 15 seconds to declare an- 
other 3-day recess, making it all legal. 
But on Wednesday the Senate was 
officially at work again. It faced a long, 














Chicago dateline 


Jim Montgomery is free,, 
but KKK won’t let up 


By Rod Holmgren 

CHICAGO 
AMES MONTGOMERY, the Wauke- 
gan Negro who spent nearly 26 
years in Stateville penitentiary on a 
framed rape charge, has been a “free” 
man since Aug. 10. But the Ku Klux 
Klan, which helped railroad him to 
prison for a crime that was never 

committed, won’t let him alone. 

He has received threatening letters 
and phone calls regularly. Last week 
the phone wires to ‘his home were cut. 
The first letter signed “KKK” was 
turned over to the FBI; “investigat- 
ing” since Aug. 13, it has found 
nothing. Waukegan police were asked 
for protection, but Negroes in Mont- 
gomery’s community say the police 
patrol is inadequate, so they have set 
up their own informal vigil. 


USEFUL GIFTS: Since his release 
from prison, Montgomery has received 
$1,250 in gifts from sympathizers in 
the U.S. and Canada. He has estab- 
lished the James Montgomery Foun- 
dation, to which he gave the money. 
Luis Kutner, the attorney who secured 
Montgomery’s freedom, was named 
general counsel for the Foundation, 
which will defend civil rights cases 
regardless of race, color or creed. 


Kutner believes the state owes 
Montgomery compensation for the 
injustice. How much is 25 years of 
life worth? “It is impossible to meas- 
ure this in dollars, but I won’t ask for 
less than $100,000,” the attorney says. 


Lincoln's ghost objects 
EP. G. WILLIAM HORSLEY, 
Springfield Republican, did his 
best to crack heads at the University 
of Chicago and Roosevelt College in 





an investigation of “subversive activi- 
ties” last spring. Both schools emerged 
unscathed. 


Horsley last week played the role 
of Abraham Lincoln in a re-enactment — 
of the famous wrestling match between 
Lincoln and Jack Armstrong. A Chi- 
cago company filmed the fight between 
Horsley and J. J. Slavin, classified ad- 
vertising manager for the Illinois State 
Register and Journal, at New Salem, 
for a movie on Lincoln’s early life. 

Several days later Horsley went to 
his doctor with pains in the side. 
Several busted ribs were boring at 
him from within. 


Fares: up, up, up 


RITTON I. BUDD retired two weeks 

ago as president of fhe Burlington 
Railroad. His first move last week as 
new chairman of the Chicago Transit 
Authority was to announce a 10c 
hourly wage increase for ‘trolley and 
elevated workers, to be followed by 
a 2c boost in fares. (The fares are al- 
ready highest in the country, 13 and 
15 cents.) 


Budd promised public hearings but 
indicated the decision has been 
reached. 


DOESN’T MAKE SENSE: John Con- 
forti, a garmént worker, voiced typi- 
cal reaction: “Why do they have to 
raise fares every time they raise 
wages? That doesn’t make sense. Lots 
of concerns give their workers raises 
without passing the cost on to their 
customers.” 

CTA claimed a $1,000,000 loss for 
the year ending July 11—after high 
interest payments to bondholders. ~- 








bitter wrangle over an ancient US, 
political issue: high or low tariffs. 
Estimates were that the debate would 
drag out for two weeks. 

Early in New Deal’ days Congress 
granted the President authority to 
negotiate trade agreements with for- 
eign nations, raising or lowering tariff 
rates at his discretion. Aim of the 
measure was to break down barriers 
and stimulate world trade. 


THE LINES ARE DRAWN: The Re- 
publican 80th Congress restricted the 
President’s power with a “peril point” 
amendment under which the US. 
Tariff Commission became a waichdog 
to see that tariff reductions didn’t go 
below a level that would result in 
damage to U.S. producers. In effect, 
the “peril point” provision robbed the 
President of his freedom in negotiating 
reciprocal trade agreements. That act 
expired June 30. 

Now the lines are drawn to fight the 
battle over again. Only after that issue 
is settled will the arms bill come up 
for more debate. 


PRESIDENTIAL HAY: During the 
long weekend President Truman made 
some political hay with two speeches 
on Labor Day. In Pittsburgh he praised 
the 8ist Congress, assured labor he 
was still for repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act; in Des Moines he made a farm 
speech with a plug for the Brannan 
farm production subsidy plan. The 
Congress the President praised had 


effectively killed both measures. 





POLITICS 


NEW YORK 
ALP regulars win 


New York City, American Labor 

Party regulars buried insurgent City 
Councilman Eugene P. Connolly undet 
a six-to-one vote ir his primary con- 
test against Ewart Guinier, Negro in- 
ternational secretary-treasurer of the 
CIO United Public Workers and or- 
ganization candidate for the nomina- 
tion for Manhattan borough president. 

Less an anti-Guinier move than an 
untimely challenge to the ALP leader- 
ship of Congressman Vito Marcantonio, 
the Connolly defeat left an embittered 
splinter of ALPers with no place to 
go politically, since their show of 
strength was insufficient to make@@hem 
attractive even to the Liberal Party, 
much less Tammany. 

Tammany won all its primary cor- 
tests but one, in which retired tough 
cop Johnny Broderick bested a mid- 
town district leader. 

THE KICKOFF: Night after the 
primary, the Mayoralty campaign was 
on. 

Newbold Morris, Republican-Liberal 
candidate took to the radio against 
Mayor William O’Dwyer. ALP candi- 
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Thanks to all reporters 

The Editors of the GUARDIAN 
wish to thank the dozens of readers 
who telephoned, wrote or dropped 
into our office with reports of their 
experiences at the Robeson concert 
in Peekskill. Much of the material 
has been incorporated in our cover- 
age of the event. All of the material 





was excellent and reliable reporting. 








date Marcantonio took out after both 


them. 
: arc had O’Dwyer cold on the 10- 
cent subway fare, which the mayor had 


prevented from going to referendum 
where it would have been defeated; 
and on beatings and killings of Negroes 
by N.Y. cops. He had both on their 
failures to challenge Dem.-Rep. shilly- 
shallying with Taft-Hartley, civil 
rights, housing, and for failure to speak 
out on the Peekskill riots. 

Newbold Morris, seeking to assume 
the mantle of late, great Mayor Fio- 
rello LaGuardia, Marcantonio called 
“ag Boy Scout who has lost his scout- 
master” and “a man from nowhere try- 
ing to find his way home.” 

Statewide there was a Senate race 
for the seat vacated by Sen. Robert 
Wagner, retired because of failing 
health. Ex-Gov. Herbert H. Lehman 
was the Dem.-Liberal candidate; in- 
cumbent John Foster Dulles, the Re- 
publican. ALP prepared to announce its 
candidate this week. 


oun 
They're after Taft 


_ noises from Ohio were disturb- 
ing. Congressional elections were 
still more than a year away but the 
campaign was already on to beat Sen. 
Robert Alphonso Taft, father of the 
Taft-Hartley Law, known to many as 
“Mr. Republican.” All of Ohio labor ‘was 
out to get its worst enemy. 

AFL President William Green had 
two choice words for him: “outstand- 
ingly reprehensible.” He vowed his de- 
feat, “cost what it will.” Union assess- 
ments of $1 and $2 were being levied 
for a campaign chest. 

Worried, Sen. Taft loaded up his car 
in Washington day before Labor Day 
and headed home for the toughest 
campaign of his career. In the next 
100 days he planned to campaign in 





every one of Ohio’s 88 counties; his 
schedule called for five or six talks a 
day. He would turn up in the Senate 
only ta vote on crucial issues. 

On one point his opponents were lag- 


ging: They still had chosen no can- 


didate. 


DETROIT 


Press dodges taxes 

pesactrans going to the primary 
polls Sept. 13 have rarely conten- 

ded with such a profusion of herrings 
and issues. While at least four candi- 
dates for mayor, including City Council 
President George Edwards and Mayor 
Van Antwerp, embroiled themselves in 
a hunt for “subversives,” Progressives 
shot a campaign harpoon at all of 
them. It bore the label “municipal cor-* 

tion.” 

rogressive candidate Mort Furay, 

CIO United Public Workers official, ex- 
posed tax juggling in favor of Detroit’s 
big newspapers. Using official records, 
he demonstrated that the Hearst, 
Scripps and Knight papers kept sep- 
arate books for stockholders and tax 
assessors. Their real estate and prop- 
erty valuations were high for coupon- 
clippers, low for city collectors. 

Newspapers said the news of the tax 
gouge had already been “adequately 
handled.” 





THE ECONOMY 





PROGRESSIVE JOB PARLEY 





Wallace, Marc and 
Gaeth will speak 


KEYNOTE speakers at the Progressive 

Party’s national conference on Jobs 
and the Economic Crisis will be Henry 
Wallace, Vito Marcantonio and radio 
commentator Arthur Gaeth. Thé con- 
ference will be held in Cleveland’s Pub- 
lic Auditorium Sept. 17-18. 

Wallace will analyze the origins of 
current unemployment and outline the 
measures necessary to prevent a de- 
pression. Marcantonio will review the 
do-nothing record of the 8lst Congress 
in relation to the unemployment situa- 
tion and propose legislative remedies. 
A first hand report on the job situation 
will be given by Gaeth who has been 
touring critical unemployment areas in 
the east and midwest. 


UNIONS, FARMERS, WOMEN: Earl 
Dickerson, former member of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Fair Employ- 
ment Practices, has been chosen to 
head the panel on the economic rights 
of the Negro people. Other panels will 
discuss the problems of young people, 
farmers, women, and labor. 

About 750 delegates are expected to 
attend the conference which will draft 
an action program “to provide jobs, 
guarantee adequate insurance for the 
unemployed and halt the economic 
crisis.” 

Delegates desiring housing accomo- 
dation should write to Hugh DeLacy, 
Conference Secretary, 1899 W. 25th St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. A $2 registration fee 
includes admission to all sessions. 
There will be no charge for the unem- 
ployed. 





LABOR WEEK 
LABOR DAY 
Taik and action 


ABOR DAY went by with gusts of 

oratory, some of it pointed. In 
Boston, Secretary of Labor Tobin said 
“Taft-Hartley will have to go—and it 
will go.” In New York, Rep. Vito Marc- 
antonio (ALP) announced he had 
74 names signed to a House petition 
to force a vote this session on repeal 
of the Taft-Hartley Law and is after 








* the other 144 needed to end the ad- 


ministration’s 
cross.” 


CIO AT SARATOGA: New York State 
CIO unions went into their tenth 
annual convention at Saratoga Springs 
after their executive board had over- 
ridden opposition to wholesale endorse- 
ment of President Truman’s foreign 
policy and condemnation of Soviet 
policy. No withdrawals or expulsions 
were expected at the convention, called 
a “curtain-raiser” for the October na- 
tional CIO sessions at Cleveland. 


ANSWER TO RAIDERS: CIO Ameri- 
can Communications Assn. leaders 
votéd unanimously last week to comply 
with Taft-Hartley. They pledged to 
fight “enemies of out union, whether 
among employers or raiding unions.” 
One foe is the CIO American Radio 


“betrayal and double- 





Robeson at Wallace dinner 


Paul Robeson will be a principal 
speaker at the dinner to honor 
Henry Wallace Sept. 12, at the Hotel 
Astor in New York. Ted O. Thackrey, 
editor and publisher of the N.Y. 
Daily Compass, is chairman. Reser- 
vations may be telephoned to 
Progressive Party national head- 
quarters, 56 W. 45th St. MUrray 
Hill 7-8100. 


West Coast wire 


-By Gene Richards 


LOS ANGELES 
WHILE two homes on Los Angeles’ 
Southeast Side were being physi- 
cally defended by determined pro- 
gressives against racist mobs, City 
Hall itself rocked to a blast from 
Councilman Ed Roybal, whe was just 
overwhelmingly elected by progressive 
and minority groups in L.A’s un- 
privileged East Side. 

He said that only six contractors 
among, the scores building GI homes 
in L.A. County will sell to veterans 
from minority groups. The others ex- 
clude Jews, Japanese - Americans, 
Mexican-Americans and Negroes. A 
veteran himself, he said that he had 


because he was a Mexican-American. 


TERROR IN NIGHT: As he spoke, 
William H. Whitson, 1863 E. 70th St., 
a white veteran who trained Negro 
troops for three years, gratefully ac- 
cepted aid from the Civil Rights Con- 
gress and National Assn. for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. Whit- 
son’s life with his wife and two chil- 
dren had been terrorized for five 
nights by mobs which gathered to 
jeer and threaten because he had 
sold his house to a Negro, Ulysses S. 
Bluntson. 

Also a mob target was a nearby 
residence into which Lonnie B. Wil- 
liams, also a Negro, and his family 
had moved. When Williams called for 
sheriff’s deputies to guard his family, 
the deputies took away his gun and 
stood by laconically while the jim- 
crowers howled their hatred, 

Members of the Southeast Inter- 
racial Council sat up with the Wil- 
liams family and distributed 500 leaf- 
lets in the neighborhood. 


Sellers wins 
N all-white . silk-stocking Sacra: 
mento jury last week voted 11 te 
1 for acquittal of James Sellers, Negro 














New GI councilman lifts 
lid on racist housing 


been unable to buy a new GI home ~ 


CIO warehouse worker, of murder 
charges in the shooting of a Southern 
Pacific Railroad guard, 

Courageous white railroad workers 
had testified ‘that George Kebort, the 
dead man, was a sadist who had chased 
Sellers onto public property and drew 
a@ second weapon after Sellers had 
seized his gun, Sellers then shot in 
self-defense. 

Sellers: victory was due largely to 
the effective defense coalition of the 
CIO Warehousemen, NAACP, Inde- 
pendent Progressive Party and civil 
rights groups. 


New farm union threat 
EST Coast CIO and AFL leaders 
moved last week to meet a new 
threat to the organization of farm 
workers. The threat was an inter- 
pretation by Walter Erb, regional 
supervisor of the U.S. Employmedé | 
Service, of the “bracero” agreement 
between the U.S. and Mexico, by 
which Mexican workers are brought 
into “labor shortage” areas.. Erb an- 
nounced that while nothing in the 
agreement prevented- the Mexicans 
from joining unions, “the Immigra- 
tion Department will deport them” if 
they strike. He added, placatingly, that 
braceros will be allowed to “refuse” te 
enter strikebound areas. 


SHORTAGE DENIED: Both the CIO 
Food, Tobacco and Agricultural Work- 
ers Union and AFL National Farm 
Labor Union had argued against the 
agreements, denying a labor shortage 
existed and charging the Truman ad- 
ministration with helping corporation 
farmers develop a cheap labor pool 
to block organization. The importa- 
tion drive comes on the heels of a big 
U.S. deportation drive against Mexi- 
cans to “protect” jobs for native 
labor. 

FTA regional representative Wen- 
dell Phillips said his union will police 
the contract “to guarantee that the 
Mexicans are not exploited.” 
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Assn., which wants to oust ACA from 
Mackay Radio. 


MINE-MILL AT CHICAGO: Its 
fourth-round wage drive was moving 
along as the CIO Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers gathered at Chicago 
for the union’s Sept. 12-17 convention. 
Said Vice-President Reid Robinson: 
“There‘s only one way to. move, and 
that’s ahead.” 


MISSOURI PACIFIC STRIKE: A total 
of 282 unsettled grievances -finally 
drove 5,000 Missouri Pacific Railroad 
trainmen, engineers, firemen and con- 
ductors into a _ strike. Government 
mediation had failed. The railroad 
wanted to keep on talking. 


HAWAII TO NEW YORK: Cyrus S. 
Ching, federal mediation director, sat 
down in New York with Hawaiian ship- 
ping bosses and CIO Longshoremen’s 
Union leaders. Background was 130 
days of strike caused by employers’ 
rejection of a 32c hourly wage boost. 
Ching said he’d hold meetings “as long 
as there’s any hope.” 


ON TO SINGER: The City Council of 
Elizabeth, N.J., offered to- mediate the 
strike of 7,000 United Electrical Work- 
ers, fighting speedup and low wages 
at the Singer Sewing Machine Co. The 
union accepted the offer; the company 
rejected it. On Sept. 13 New Jersey 
labor was to unite in a mass picket line 
at the plant. 


Union-busting at Bell 


INCE June 13, Bell Aircraft members 
of the CIO United Auto Workers até 


Buffalo, N.Y., have been on strike for 
pensions and a 10c-an-hour pay in- 
crease. The company, reporting profits 
of $133,332 for the six months ending 
June 30, refuses to negotiate, rejects 
mediation, tries to get scabs past mili- 
tant pickets by helicopter and bus. 

Unions in the area—CIO, AFL and 
independent—see the Bell struggle as 
one against a powerful new unicn<- 
busting drive. Last week they respond- 
ed to a UAW call to halt a back-to- 
work movement. When _§scab-laden 
buses nosed into the lines, there was 
trouble. Strikers and scabs got hurt. 
Gov. Dewey ordered action against the 
“mob,” meaning the strikers. 


COMPANY BOYS: Leon Ambrose and 
John Mandeville, back-to-work leaders, 
angered Bell strikers with inflamma- 
tory press statements. Lawrence D. Bell, 
company president, congratulated both 
for their “guts.” 





In a lighter moment, strikers picket- 
ed three Bell helicopters being used 
by police by flying balloons carrying 
union solidarity slogans. 


. (Continued on following page) 
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THE WORLD 


BRITAIN'S CRISIS 


Snyder drives a hard 
bargain in Capital 
TT world spotlight was focused on 


the Anglo-U.S.-Canadian financial 
talks in Washington. Millions of words 


written and spoken on Britain’s eco- 
nomic crisis were calculated to conceal 
the simple fact. that the cold war has 
bankrupted Britain. 
Stripped to essentials, this is Brit- 
ain’g economic problem: Britain im- 
Pc ports two billion dollars more than 
she exports. About 1.4 billion of this 
deficit is incurred in the dollar area 
where she buys food and raw mate- 
rials. Before the war Britain’s dollar 
deficit. was met by income from over- 
seas investment, then about 900 million 
dollars a year. This income shrank 
after the war to about 200 million dol- 
lars, and was no longer sufficient to 
meet the dollar deficit. 


THERE IS A SOLUTION: This deficit 
grew as a result of the cold war, which 
imposed heavy military expenditures 
and distorted world trade to increase 
Britain’s dependence on the dollar bloc. 
More than six billion dollars in USS. 
aid couldn’t plug the growing dollar 
gap. 

Only solution for Britain is moderni- 
zation of its industrial plant and ex- 
panded and stable international trade. 








































But remedies proposed on both sides 
of the Atlantic are based on continu- 
ing the cold war. Britain can do it only 
on a US. dole. 


’ Bucks for Britain 


British Foreign Secretary Bevin, ar- 
riving on the Mauretania last week, 
talked boldly of an economic “one 
world” to match the political “one 
world” of the Atlantic Pact. Sir Staf- 


ford Cripps, Chancellor of the Ex- 


chequer, in an opening statement to 
the conference, urged the U.S. and 
Canada to expand Britain’s dollar 
earning opportunities but had no sug- 
gestions as to how this could be done. 
U.S, Secretary of the Treasury Snyder, 
presiding over the talks, warned Brit- 
ain to expect declining, not increasing, 
USS. aid. / 

Informed observers expected the 
Washington talks to produce little in 
the way of concrete action. Britain’s 
future course was being charted else- 
where. 


It's tough all over 


@ Throughout Europe, Britain is 
running into ever stiffer competition 
from a U.S.-backed and U.S.-run Ger- 
many. The US. is using its control of 
Germany’s foreign trade to oust Britain 
from export markets it has captured 
since the war. 

@ In China, British merchants are 
hopeful of doing business with the 
Chinese Communists. But the Foreign 
Office appears to be following the U.S. 
lead on trade with Communist China. 
The U.S. is reported pressing for an 
embargo similar to that imposed on the 
Soviet Union. The Foreign Office, how- 
ever, is still using its position in China 
asa bargaining point with the U.S. 

@ In Southeast Asia, Britain is de- 
manding that the U.S. take over finan- 
cing of the suppression of national 
liberation movements, much as in an 
earlier crisis it insisted the U.S. step 
into Greece. 

@ In Paris, Britain meekly accepted 
a Marshall Plan dollar allotment 40% 
lower than it had originally claimed 








Tvorba, Prague 
Anglo-American eooperation 


Was necessary. ECA Administrator 
Hoffman warned that even this allot- 
ment might be cut further. 

@ In Bridlington, England, accept- 
ance by the Trade Union Congress of 
& program which inevitably involves 
a wage cut for British workers (see 
Schafier, this page) was the most sig- 
nificant step yet taken by the Labor 
Government in accepting U.S. terms. 

These events pointed to the Labor 
Government’s eventual capitulation to 
the U.S. America wants Britain and its 
empire opened to U.S. investment on 
favorable terms. 


Trade with Russia 


Britain’s only gesture of indepen- 
~ dence was the signing of an agreement 
with Russia providing for the purchase 
of one million tons of Russian grain. 
This will save Britain about $300,000,- 
000 and may mean an increase next 
spring over the two-a-week egg ration 
and 16-0z.-a-week bacon ration ef 
British consumers. 


THE ALTERNATIVE: Russia needs 
British machinery and industrial pro- 
ducts. The Russian grain agreement 





By Gordon Schaffer 
BRIDLINGTON, ENGLAND 
” this Yorkshire coast resort dele- 
gates of more than 8,000,000 British 
working men and women gathered 
this week for the 81st annual meet- 
ing of the Trades Union Congress. 
The TUC General Council, backed by 
the block of votes of three of Britain’s 
biggest unions, pushed through its 
well-prepared attack against the left 
with expected success. 


In his opening address, Sir William 
Lawther, TUC president and head of 
the Mine Workers, denounced “com- 
munist-inspired strikes,” telling work- 

_ers ‘the strike weapon is out of date 
and should no longer be used. By 
card votes of better than 6 to 1, 
delegates condemned “communist in- 
terference’ and disaffiliated from the 
World Federation of Trade Unions. 


THE OLD CARD TRICK: But these 
card votes give little idea of the 
strength of the minority. When -vvotes 
are taken, each union holds up a card 
bearing the total membership of the 
organization. No matter how large 
the minority vote, it is not revealed 
in the count. 

The virulent anti-communist policy 
which dominated almost every sec- 
tion of the General Council report 
was calculated to obscure the real 
issue facing the labor movement. The 
unions must mobilizé the workers to 
defend the standards of the people or 
find the capitalists solving the crisis 
at the workers expense. 

It is precisely this issue which the 
leaders ignored. Their report accepted 
capitalist solutions to Britain’s crisis: 
indorsing the government policy of 





Report on TUC convention | 
Fancy card tricks keep 
British labor in barrel 





_ SIR WILLIAM LAWTHER 
Knights, to arms! The pickets come! 


freezing wages and letting profits rise. 
In his address to the Congress, Prime 
Minister Clement Attlee said the gov- 
ernment would insist on holding 
wages down while demanding in- 
creased production at lower costs. 


HARDLY ORIGINAL : This TUC- 
Attlee program differs little from 
that issued earlier by the Federation 
of British Industries, executive body 
of big business. Under both programs, 
wage cutting is inevitable. The trade 
union leaders know this but, having 
accepted the doctrine that profits 
— be cut, they are left defense- 
ess. 

A fight was expected on the issue 
of profits, since even the right-wing 
unions have passed resolutions de- 
“Manding profit cuts. The Oxford In- 


stitute of Statistics has just revealed 
that company profits in “socialist” 
Britain totalled $11,400,000,000 in 1948 
as compared to $4,700,000,000 in cap- 
italist Britain in 1938. And even ar- 
dent government supporters are an- 
gered by the recent revelation that 
prosperous firms are paying out scores 
of millions of pounds in bonus shares 
—on which lucky recipients do not 
even pay tax. 

Despite the General Council’s sup- 
port for wage freezing (called more 
politely “restraint in wage applica- 
tions”), a number of unions are 
fighting for support of their wage 
demands at the Congress. They have 
hundreds of thousands of members 
earning less than five pounds a week 
(about $20), on which a family can- 
not live in decency. They will not be 
convinced that they must remain in 
this condition because no more can be 
taken out of profits. 


POUND-FOOLISH: The Bridlington 
debates were overshadowed by the 
Washington talks. If Britain devalues 
the pound, as is now hinted in Lon- 
don, the value of real wages will fall. 
Then the trade unions will have to 
decide whether they are going to 
protect the standards of their mem- 
bers. Even leaders whose sole occupa- 
tion at the moment appears to be to 
attack the communists will find they 
cannot retain the support of their 
members unless they do a real job. 


As the crisis grows more acute, the 
class consciousness of the workers, 
which has been obscured up to now by 
their understandable loyalty to the 
Labor government, will come into 
play. And it should be remembered 
that although their leaders can vote 
at Bridlington with cards represent- 
ing the whole of their membership, 
even in those unions on which the 
General Council relies for its majority 
‘there is a virile .minority which is 
not prepared to follow policies which 
can lead only to disaster. 
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seemed. to prove that if the Labor gov- 
ernment were seriously interested in 
solving the economic erisis and main- 
taining Britain’s independence, its top 
level representatives would be in Mos- 
cow working out a large scale trade 
agreement rather than in Washington 
preparing to accept U.S. restrictions on 
its economic policies and trade. 


CHINA 


Tide moves swiftly; 
Chiang in a corner 





WESTERN diplomats have watched a a4 


uneasily as the fires of popular 
revolt flare in the southeast corner of 
Asia—in Burma, Viet Nam and Malaya. 
What would happen when the Commu- 
nist armies of China, in their march 
across their own land, reach that 
corner? 

Last week, though the vanguard of 
the Communist armies was still far to 
the north, the vast southern province 
of Yunnan threatened to desert Chi- 
ang. Yunnan borders both Burma and 
Viet Nam. 

Provincial Governor Gen. Lu Han 
was said to be ready to declare his in- 
dependence of the Kuomintang gov- 
ernment and make his peace with the 
Communists. Hong Kong buzzed with 
conflicting rumors. Some said that 
Gen. Lu was merely maneuvering poli- 
tically to hold Chiang up for some 


gravy. Some said he was trying to 
forestall a left-wing revolt in his 





ranks. Others said the threatened re- 
volt was right-wing. Christopher Rand 
in the New York Herald Tribune 
termed it “an example of government 
decay.” 


Chungking burns 


To add to Chiang’s troubles, Chung- 
king—the city he had staked out for 
his capital when Canton fell—went up 
in flames. For 18 hours: the fire raged 
along the waterfront and the banking 
districts of the city. The official Cen- 
tral News Agency estimated that 1,000 
had died and 100,000 had been made 
homeless; 7,000 buildings were de- 
stroyed. Many of the victims leaped 
from the flames into the Yangtse and 
drowned. 


MILLIONS FOR WHOM? In Washing- 
ton, Sen. Tom Conally, chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, ac- 
cused Chiang of having “absconded” 
to Formosa with $138,000,000 in gold 
after “deserting” the Chinese people. 
Opposing the Republican drive to give 
more aid to’ non-communist China, 
Connally asked sacastically: “Who is 
non-communist China? .. Is the 
President going to China and stop 
everybody on the streets and ask him 
if he is non-communist and then give 
each one his share?” 

A day later Connally announced the 
administration would accept a plan to 
give $75,000,000 to China provided the 
President retained complete control of 
its use. 


CANTON GESTURE: The Commu- 
nists edged closer to the coastal town 
of Amoy opposite the island of For- 
mosa, Chiang’s refuge of last resort. 
Huddled with his advisers in Canton, 
Acting President Li Tsung-jen ordered 
the arrest of Mao Tse-tung and 18 
other leaders of the Communists. The- 
AP said this would be rather difficult 
to accomplish. 


JOIN THE UNION: In Free China or- 
ganizers speed swiftly from town to 
town, from shop to shop, organizing 
unions and signing contracts almost 
as fast as China’s industries grow. An 
estimated 15,000,000 Chinese are al- 
ready in unions. Organizers set them- 
selves a deadline: Nov. 15—when the 


(Continued on following page) 
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World Federation ef Trade Unions will 
meet in Peiping. , 


MOVING DAYS: ‘Im Shanghai, 2,000,- 
000 people were packing. They were 
people who belonged exclusively to the 
old, vanishing Shanghai. Among them ~ 
were 100,000 shopworkers kept in 
Shanghai’s perennial. pool of unem- 
ployed; 650,000 of the desperate peor; 
100,000 landlords; and 170,000 of what 
the New China News Agency called 
“loafers.” Old .China hands were fami- 

with the swarms of black-mar- 
ketears and beggars. who cluttered 
Shanghai’s streets. Each one was to re- 
ceive either. land or training in some 
new job elsewhere—and a chance for 
a new life. 


YUGOSLAVIA-COMINFORM 


Visitors to Tito” 


and new: charges 


one developments occurred in the 

Tito-Cominform fight: 

@ Marshal Tito, in a four-hour in+ 
terview with Konni Zilliacus, GUAR- 
DIAN correspondent and left-wing 
Labor M.P:, asserted that he does not’ 
believe the Soviet Union will take mili- 
tary measures against his regimie and 
that Yugoslavia will not join the West- 





ern bloc. A few days earlier Tito had. 


told’ a group of Americans, including 
Louis Adamic, Dr. Kirtley Mather of 
Harvard, Dr.. Jerome Davis and Dr. 
Henry Pratt Fairchild of New York 
University, that his differences with 
Moscow went back to 1944. Dr. Mather 
quoted him as saying he objected to 
“Stalin’s program for the satellite 
countries” for the same reason he ob- 
jected to the Marshall Plan. 

@ Moscow’s Pravda forecast forma- 
tion of a new Yugoslay Communist 
Party. The Soviet journal New Times 
charged that Yugoslavia and Royalist 
Greece have been conducting attacks 
on Albania that “obviously were en- 
gineered from one center.” . 

@ A report of the UN Special Com- 
mittee on the Balkans said that Yugo- 
slav aid to Greece “has diminished and 
may have ceased,” while it reported 
that Albania and Bulgaria “have con- 
tinued to give moral and material 
assistance to the Greek guerrilla move- 
ment.” The Bulgarian Foreign Minister 
informed UN Secretary General Trygve 
Lie last week that 863 members of the 
Greek Democratic Army who had 
crossed over into Bulgaria had been 
immediately disarmed and interned. 


U.S. credits granted 


@ The U.S. granted a $20,000,000 
eredit to Yugoslavia through the Ex- 
port-Import Bank. Bank officials said 


' will -get Yugoslav. bauxite, 


“... and this, Hans, was the Jewish tailor on Schillerstrasse™ . 





The New York Times reported on Sept. 7 that the mass graves of the murdered 
victims of the Nazis at the Dachau concentration camp were being dug up 
by a German contractor.. The earth was to be sold commercially for pottery 


manufactufe “because of the high clay content.” 


This took place under the 


eyes. of American Military Government. The revulsion was so immediate that 
AMG was moved te order the pathetic bones to be mercifully buried again and 
the shrieking hole covered. 


Yugoslavia would use the credit to buy 
mining equipment. The U.S., in turn, 
mereury, 
copper, lead and zinc, all top-priority 
strategic materials. 

@ Pietro Nenni, Italian Socialist 
leader who recently returned from a 
trip to Moscow, told réporters that 
Russia would never intervene in Yugo- 
slavia “at the point of a bayonet.” He 
said: “Soviet proposals to Yugoslavia 
only offer the Yugoslav people the po- 
litical. elements with which to judge 
and-condemn the policies of Tito.” 

@ Tito received three members of a 
group representing the World Bank, 
which is investigating his application 
for a loan of $250,000,000. 

@ A Belgrade court forbade the sale 
and distribution of the Yugoslav week- 
ly Literary Gazette for containing an 
offensive article. The article, describ- 
ing the Yugoslayv-Cominform fight in 
terms of a fable, indicated that Yugo- 
slavia had threatened Russia. The 
court said this misinterpreted Yugo- 
slav. foreign policy. 


GERMANY 


Parliament opens 


yX the glass-walled white capitol 

building on the Rhine in Bonn, West 
Germany’s newly elected parliament 
opened for business last week. A steady 
drizzle dampened the enthusiasm of 
the public which had been expected 
to watch the pretentious proceedings 
from temporary bleachers erected out- 
side the glass walls. 

Paul Loebe of Berlin, president of the 
Reichstag in pre-Hitler days, presided 
temporarily over the lower house until 


the election of Christian Democrat Dr. 
Erich Koehler as president. Loebe de- 
nounced the notorious enabling act of 
March, 1933, by which .the Reichstag 
gave Hitler dictatorial powers, said 
those who voted against it were heroes. 
Communist leader Max Reimann asked 
caustically: “How many delegates here 
voted for it?” Nobody answered. 


First act of the new ‘parliament was 
to pass a resolution demanding the im- 
mediate end of the dismantling pro«- 
gram. 


Exercise Harvest 


BIGGEST US. military maneuvers ‘in 

Europe since the end ofthe war 
began last week in Germany near the 
Russian Zone border. The enemy was 
an “aggressor” army, “representing the 
Communist states,” aspiring to “over- 
throw the decadent democracies” (New 
York Times). Exercise Harvest. as the 
12-day maneuvers were called, repre- 
sented the first joint Army-Navy-Air 
Force games ever attempted. Maneu- 
vering forces had everything except 
live ammunition. 


SPAIN 
Visitors in Madrid 


B hes US. Navy paid its first official 

call on Franco Spain last week. The 
visit of Admiral Richard L. Conolly, 
U.S. Naval commander in the Mediter- 
ranean and Eastern Atlantic, to Gen- 
eralissimo Francisco Franco was in- 
terpreted as forecasting a definite role 
for Spain in the Atlantic alliance. 





Foreign ministers of Atlantie Pact 


nations are to meet im Washingtom this 
week, 4 


LUNCH: Another visitor to the Cath- 
olic Spanish Caudillo was Moslem 
Abdullah of Jordania who arri 
aboard a British passenger-freighé 
boat for an eleven-day sojourn. The 
king and dictator exchanged medaig 
at a luncheon. Many at the luncheom 
expressed their shock at  Britain’s bad 
taste in failing to send Abdullah on a 
warship. Thoughtful Franco sent » 
Navy launch to tescue Abdullah oute 
side the harbor. 


Expected Sept. 25, at the invitation 


' of Franco himself, is the U.S. House 


Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee, headed by .Rep. James J. 
Murphy (D-Staten Island). Murphy 
said his committee will discuss a US 
loan with the Spanish dictator and the 
recognition of Spain. 


NO LUNCH: Unheralded was the vist 
to fascist Spain of the foreign minister 
of the Spanish Republic, Alvarez del 
Vayo. Del Vayo last week cabled the 
Nation of which he is now foreigm 


editor, an account of a trip over tha__ 


frontier into Spain where he was tem- 
porarily arrested by civil guards and 
narrowly escaped idéntification, 

“The best description of Spain to- 
day,” said Del Vayo, “was given me by 
a 23-year-old shepherd who was wait- 
ing for nightfall to cross the border, 
into France. ‘Spain,” he said, ‘is a hos- 
pital, a prison and a cemetery.’ ” 





KING ABDULLAH 
Not even a single gunboat 





By Stanley Karnow 











BOCHUM, Germany 

Ove night I slept in a Ruhr hotel 

which had been converted from 

an air-raid shelter under the site of 

the: Duesseldorf synagogue, destroyed 

in the 1938 anti-Semitic riots. There 

was no view. In Essen I looked out 

upon a stretch of rubble in which two 
boys daily collected bricks. 


Here in Bochum, as Western Ger- 
man politicians prepared to open their 
Bonn Parliament, all I could see from 
the window was factories—31 smok- 
ing chimneys, counted without 
stretching. 


WHAT IS CAPACITY? Rubble hasn’t 
all been cleared away, but the factor- 
ies are working at almost their rate of 

years ago. The Potsdam agree- 
ment limited German steel produc- 
tion to 5,800,000. tons a year. . The 
Western allies raised this to.11,000,000 
tons. When the Germans complained 
that “capacity” must always be set at 
a million tons above actual produc- 
tion, Military Government experts ob- 
ligingly raised the limit to 13,000,000 
tons. 


Now the cry is up again. “We can’t 
produce 13,000,000 unless we have fac- 
tories running at a capacity of 


Boom in the Ruhr 


Western Europe goes begging 
as Germans get the gravy 


16,000,000... .” 


Even if one. can forget that this 
super - production harbors a war 
threat, there remains the fact that 
France is already suffering under an 
influx of German steel which under- 
sells the French product, and that 
Belgian producers have fallen below 
their 1937 average for the first time. 


TAIL WAGS DOG: Under a new 
Joint Export-Import Agency trade 
agreement, France must buy German 
coal, machinery and chemicals, sup- 
plying textiles and agricultural prod- 
ucts in return. She loses $60,000,000 a 
year on the deal. 


With Ruhr coal pegged under the 
Marshall Plan at nearly $2 a ton less 
than any other, France is talking 
about closing some of her mines. In 
Belgium, 2,000,000 tons lie unwanted 
at the pitheads. And Ruhr coal is be- 


ing mined at a loss of upwards of 
$2,000,000 a year, which the American 
taxpayer makes up. 


An Allied Control Commission mem- 
ber confided that if the ECA would 
let Western Europe choose its own 
coal sources, it would quickly substi- 
tute Poland, whose Silesian product is 
as cheap and good as the Ruhr fuel. 


PRODUCTION PLUS: Ruhr industry, 
anticipating increased recartelization 
by American capital, is ringing up 
startling production figures even. with 
abnormal living conditions. In May, 
coal output was 91% of 1936, mining 
of potash, iron ore and other minerals 
127%; electrical equipment 173%, pet- 
roleum and byproducts 120%. 


Even so, German politicians con- 
tinue to blast at the British dismantl- 
ing of war plants. The British, work- 
ing against time and strong US. 


pressure, are putting the wrench to 
almost 200 factories. A factory fore- 
man told me: “There’s going to be 
another war, and the best thing the 
West can do is expand German in--— 
dustry for a quick switch to arms 
production.” An office worker said: 
“Dismantling is just a sign of British 
fear of German competition; the US. 
shouldn’t permit it.” 

While prewar German cartelists 
move back into control behind the 
International Ruhr Authority screen, 
big American corporations are ready 
to resume the cartel game the mo- 
ment the Ruhr is reopened to in- 
vestment. 


“POOR BRITISH”: Once again, pow- 
erful Germans are nursing feelings 
of. superiority, and American “ex- 
perts” are falling hard for the Rhine 
maiden’s sly smile. 

Symbolic was the attitude of a 
Military Government officer return- 
ing from a German political rally. 

“Whew!” he said. “They were cer- 
tainly hot tonight.” 

“Dismantling again?” I asked. 

“Yes,” he answered. “They threw 
the book at the poor British and 
French, It’s a good thing Hoffman 
came out against dismantling last 
week; they let us off easy.” 
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The bitter-sweet 
W. C. Dunkinfield 


By Sebastian Barr 

WiutuM CLAUDE DUNKINFIELD—better 

known as W. C. Fields—was one of the 
world’s greatest clowns. If you doubt this, see 
some of his films, which are now being shown 
again. Recently I saw four of them in New 
York—“The Bank Dick,” “My Little Chickadee,” 
“You Can’t Cheat An Honest Man” and “Never 
Give A Sucker An Even Break”—an I’m still 
waking up laughing. 

At the same time, I’ve been reading the 
proof sheets of a book titled “W. C. Fields: His 
Follies and Fortunes,” by Robert Lewis Taylor, 
to be published by Doubleday in early fall. In 
his personal life Fields was himself a great 
eomic character such as Dickens might have 
ereated, and Mr. Taylor sheds a good deal of 
light on the man and the artist. 


REVENGE: He mentions a revealing insight 
on the part of Gregory La Cava, who directed 
a number of Fields’ pictures. “La Cava believes 
that Fields’ personal and professional later life 
was dedicated te repaying society for the hurts 
ef childhood. ‘Nearly everything Bill tried to 


__-—“get into his movies was something that lashed 


out at the world,’ he says. ‘The peculiar thing 
is that although he thought he was being mean 
there wasn’t real sting in it. It was only funny. 
Bijl never really wanted to hurt anybody. He 
just felt an obligation.’ ” 

One of Fields’ characteristic gestures on the 
gacreen, whenever anybody turns on him sud- 
denly or addresses him abruptly, is to shield 
his face with his arms, ready to ward off a 
blow or strike out in self-defense. You feel at 
once that he must have been slapped plenty 
when he was a child. 


FINN HAD IT EASY: The son of a London 
eeckney who emigrated to Philadelphia and 
became a fruit and vegetable huckster, Fields 
ran away when he was 10. From then on he 
was on his own, and for several years he led 
a, vagabond’s life that made Huckleberry Finn’s 
carefree existence seem pure luxury. He froze, 


w. C. FIELDS and FRIEND 


he starved, he stole, he was jailed, he raided 
free lunch counters, he slept on pool tables. 
He told an interviewer: “To this day, when I 
climb in bed between clean sheets, I smile.” 

Fields might have become an enemy of so- 
ciety, and in fact he did, and this is what 
contributes so much to the hilarity of« his 
clowning. But there was another drive in him— 
to become an artist—and he sublimated his 
enmity in his art. When he was nine he had 
seen some jugglers perform in a vaudeville 
show. He taught himself how to juggle and he 
kept at it until he became not only good but 
“the greatest juggler on earth.” , 

But he was not satisfied to remain a juggler. 
He wanted to be more than a dumb show. He 
had not had more than a few years of school- 
ing; nevertheless, he became well read in the 
best of English literature. He would not rest 
until he became the foremost comedian on the 
stage, and he didn’t rest then. 


KNIVES IN THE LAUGHS: If there was a 
people’s artist, that man was W. C. Fields At 
the school of hard knocks he had learned what 
it was to know frustration and to see life re- 
alistically. Later, in his films, he kept pulling 
the rug out from under everything that was 
fake and sentimental, pompous and fraudulent, 
until he had only.to walk on- the set in his 
silk hat and white gloves for you to see the 
biggest fraud in the world and to know that 
even when you were laughing at him you were 
laughing at yourself. 





Will diet do it? 


By J. B. S. Haldane 
LONDON 
Ts professors of the 
University of Texas, using 
rats, have tried a biological 
approach to the problem of 
alcoholism. Rats are very use- 
ful animals for this kind of 
work; if they are given a 
choice of food containing 
some of the more necessary 
vitamins and food whieh 
lacks them, they will general- 
ly choose the former, even if 
the tastes are disguised with 
salt or sugar. 


So a number of rats were 
given a choice of water or 
10% alcohol to drink, and the 
amounts measured. The bot- 
tles from which they sucked 
their drink were changed 
round each day, so that there 
was a real choice. The rats 
differed enormously. Some 
were practically total ab- 
stainers. Others liked alcohol 
from the start. Stil others 
gradually became terrific 


boozers. 


By working on _ inbred 
stecks of rats, it was found 
that this propensity ran 
strongly in families. Some 
stecks were prone to alcohol- 
ism, others were not. 


VITAMINS BEFORE GIN: If 
the professors had stopped 
there, they might have drawn 
the moral that the problem 
of. alcoholism could only be 
solved on eugenic lines. But 
they determined to see 
whether even in a “depraved” 
stock of rats the tendency to 


aleohol iam could be prevent- 
ed 


They found that. when 
some of their rats were given 
a large supplement of the 
various B vitamins they 
knocked eff alcohol and went 
back to water. Others needed 
also a small amount of the 
vitamin which cures perni- 
cious anemia before they’d 
quit the bottle. Still others, 
which did not respond to si! 
treatment, eut down their-@i- 
cohol intake when given extra 
vitamin A. Yet another lot re- 
duced their consumption to 
one-seventh of its former 
intake when given linseed oil. 

The conclusion reached was 
that the liking for alcohol in 
rats was generally a symptom 
of a deficiency in the diet. It 
was hereditagy simply because 
some rats need a great deal 
more than others of a par- 
ticular vitamin, and this is to 
some extent hereditary. 


NOW, ABOUT MEN: Of 
course, we do not know how 
far this applies to men. Ex- 
periments are under way to 
determine this -.question. 
There is a complication be- 
cause chronic alcoholism. 
among many other bad 
effects, interferes with the 
absorption of food, and may 
cause vitamin shortage even 
on what would otherwise be. 
a sufficient diet. 

But it does look likely that 
if we had a more varied diet, 
and mere opportunities of 
choice, the craving for al- 
cohol would at least be re- 
duced. 
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Values in men's shirts 
AS’ with other cotton goods, men’s shirts are less costly this 
fall—at least temporarily. If you know how and where, you 
can buy reasonably good shirts for $2 now. 
’ ~ Solid-color shirts always givé more value than stripes and 
fancy patterns. Be a little skeptical of striped shirts at low price; 
exapaine the reverse side to see if the stripes are woven into the 
érn, or merely printed. A printed fabric may be satisfactory 
if Va dyes were used; you can tell by the fact that the pattemm 
shows up more clearly on the reverse side. 


NAMES DON’T COUNT: For best values, shun the nationally- 
advertised brands. You can buy the same quality for 10 to 15% 
less under the private labels of the large retailers.. The best 
sources for good buys are the J. C. Penney stores, the Sears 
Roebuck, Montgomery Ward, Howard and Crawford chains, and 
some of the sales at the Bond stores. 

Best wear generally comes from what the experts call a 
“palanced” fabric—one that has about the same number of 
threads crosswise as lengthwise. Poplin, chambray and percale 
are among such fabrics. Broadcloth is not as well balanced but 
is liked for its softness. Oxford is another sturdy and balanced 
fabric. It is not always a good choice unless cut really full. 

There are four big points to check for quality: close weave 
(hold the shirt up te the light); firmness of material (pull it 
both ways); fullness-of cut (also look for tucks in the back, pre- 
ferably at the shoulder blades, and a series of tiny tucks at the 
cuffs): secureness of manufacture (look for small, close stitching, 
double stitching at shoulders and other points of strain, —, 
and evenly sewn buttonhoies). 


Warning on satin 
A®’ pointed out recen@ly, taffeta and other stiff-fabric dresses 
will cost extra money this fall because they’re being promoted 
as very fashionable. 

Add satin to that list. Besides the extra charge for its 
“fashion rightness,” satin is generally a poor-wearing fabric. 
It tends to snag. Crepe is another fabric on which you'can lose 
money because of its tendency to shrink even in dry-cleaning. 
The smoother and flatter the fabric, the easier to wash or clean. 


Car price-cutting starts 

Avr trade authorities are expressing concern because some 

dealers in medium-bracket cars are quietly offering discounts 
now that the cream has been skimmed off the market. These 
discounts take various shapes: over-allowances on trade-ins, con- 
cessions on financing charges (such as the 25% rebate offered by 
one Los Angeles dealer) and actual ¢ash discounts front list 
prices. Also, it’s easier now to buy cars without the accessories. 
(It’s always preferable to buy a car stripped, with the possible 
exception of the heater, because you can buy accessories at chain 
stores and mail-order houses for less than the car manufacturers 
charge). 


CAREFUL CUTTING: But you won’t see any important price 
cuts by manufacturers themselves for some time yet. They leave 
the preliminary price cutting to the dealers. Nor can you yet find 
price-cutting on the mest popular models, particularly Chevrolet 
Ford and Plymouth. 


Pots & pocketbooks 


Ladies, 
beware! 


_-. By Charlotte Parks 
E came is a story of an Irish 
mother who was bawling 
out her son for his attitude 
toward a certain young col- 
Teen, Replied the son: “ "Twas 
mine. to ask and hers to re- 
fuse.” With this new season, 
take a vow to reject the wiles 
of food manufacturers’ adver- 
tising, the groceryman, the 
subsidized Hints to Housewives. 


WATCH THE PACKAGE: 
Don’t, through carelessness, 


take home 12 ounces when you 


think you are getting a pound. 
A paper bag of rice or beans 
holding 16 ounces will give 


your family more nourishment 


than the prettiest package de- 


vised by huckster genius. If 


you pay 25 cents for a three- 


ounce can of salmon or liver 


paste, remember that you are 


paying at the rate of $1.56 per 


pound. 


FANCY ‘MIXES’: 


on the market at fancy prices. 
Pies, biscuits, cakes, puddings. 


“These “mixes” are extrava- 
gance, If you have skill enough 
to use them, you have brains 
enough to “roll your own.” You 
have to add water, milk or eggs 
to all of them. Martha Wash- 
ington knew all about “mixes” 
and so did your grandmother. 
A pie “mix” is simply flour and 
“mix” 
means the addition of baking 
powder. and less shortening. If 
you think “mixes” are time- 
savers, make your own, store 
them in tightly closed jars in 
the refrigerator, and use whep 


shortening. A biscuit 


wanted. 


Recently there came stories 
from Israel saying that au- 
thorities there suggested that 
senders of food packages not 
They 
sugar 
and flavoring. You have to add 
your own milk. Buy a pound 
_ package of cornstarch for 10c 


send pudding “mixes”. 
are simply cornstarch, 


and add your own flavoring. 


All sorts of 
so-called “mixes” are being put 





Bigots on the baseline 


Pancho Gonzales gives 
tennis back to people 


Special to the GUARDIAN 


FOREST HILLS, N.Y. 
HE United States Lawn 
Tennis Assn., the West 
Side Tennis Club and the sub- 
urban station-wagon set fret- 
ted last year when Richard 
(Pancho) Gonzales banged 
his way to the National 
Singles Championship. For 
one thing, Pancho drank beer 
in his shirtsleeves. For an- 
ether, he was unorthodox 
enough to have come from a 
poor Los Angeles family of 
Mexican origin. 


This year the staid. officials 








again discovered that base 
a have nothing to do with 
“lines. Pancho Gonzales 
ited his dark-skinned, 
6-foot-2 frame with fighting 
spirit and snatched the ama- 
teur championship again. He 
beat Ted Schroeder after los- 
ing the first two sets 16-18 
(the longest finals set ever) 
and 2-6. Sports writers gener- 
aliy couldn’t find words to 
describe Pancho’s display of 


RICHARD 
Such bad taste to win 


GONZALES 


Service, smashing and sharp 
volleying. 


NO ETIQUETTE: Tennis 
bigwigs were aghast. Cham- 
pions shouldn’t have played 
hookey when they were kids. 
Their war records look better 
with officers’ ratings, not a 


record of 16 months of scrub- 
bing decks on Navy trans- 
ports. They shouldn’t wear 
odd clothes and hang around 
public courts, playing occa- 
sional sets with old pals. And 
they shouldn’t be so young 
(Pancho’s 21). 

All this might hide the 
big complaint that National 
Champions shouldn’t have 
skins that are too dark. After 
all, there are separate tour- 
neys for black players. Thus 
Pancho’s setbacks after he 
first won the championship 
were not ill-received. Despite 
the fact that he held grass, 
clay and indoor titles, he was 
seeded after. Schroeder for 
the big Forest Hills tourna- 
ment. 


HE HAD THE CROWD: 
Pancho took some ragged de- 
cisions from the umpires in 
that overwhelming final 
match—more than Schroeder 
took. But the 13,000 specta- 
tors were with the youngster 
all the way; the louder they 
voiced their protests, the 
tougher the linesmen got— 
with Pancho. He made it 
nevertheless. 

Now the tennis elite are 
praying that Pancho will turn 
pro. It would relieve them no 
end. 


The American newsreel 


Artful liar 


By C. A. Willis 
Every now and again there 

is a lot of angry talk 
about misrepresentation in 
the newspapers and over the 
air. This is a little unfair. An 
honored place in the misrep- 
resentation parade should be 
accorded to the movies, and 
in particular te the newsreel, 
seen by 85,000,000 Americans 
each week. 

“The motion picture cam- 
era is an artful liar,” says 
George Seldes. “Celluloid is 
flexible; it can be cut; scenes 
can be re-enacted to fit any 
script; sound tracks can be 
juggled; the pictures can 
show one event while the 
commentary describes an- 
other. . ..A survey of news- 
reels discloses abuses prob- 
ably worse than that of the 
press and radio. . .. The 
newsreels are controlled by 
a tighter monopoly.” 


DONT LOOK NOW: The 
earliest mewsreel we have 
been able to uncover was 
flickering across Uncle Sam’s 
bioscope screens in 1898. It 
was a sensational piece of 
work, with exclusive excerpts 
from the world famous Ober- 
ammergau Passion Play, and 
the suckers flocked to see it 
In New York it was shown 
in a theater within sight of 
the roof-top where the “ex- 
clusive shots” had _ been 
staged. 
-The newsreel started young 
on its career of deceit, and 
it has never looked back. 
Example: Progressive poli- 
tician, addfessing 10,000 en- 
thusiastic ¢itizens. Treat- 
ment: Close-up of the 
speaker, preferably taken 
from distorting angle which 
makes him look ridiculous. 
Follow. with close-ups and 
medium shots of individuals 
registering anger, contempt 
indignation and cynical 
amusement, while the speak- 
er’s voice continues to be 
heard on the sound track 
(these scenes can be shot in 
the studio if you can’t find 





anyone with the right ex- 
at at the oe it- 
se 


BLACK IS WHITE: By piec- 
ing shots together in this 
manner, by quoting individ- 
uals out of context, and— 
when all else fails—by pro- 
viding the commentator with 
a lying commentary, you can 
prove black is white ten times 
out of ten. But that’s only 
the start. 


If a guy has a jerky walk, 
emphasize it with an appro- 
priate musical rhythm, and 
you'll be sure to get a laugh. 


A LITTLE OFF KEY: An- 
other use of music was illus- 
trated during the’ New York. 
Peace Conference. The only 
shot of the meeting which 
reached. the screen showed 
Soviet composer Shostako- 
vich playing the piano in 
Madison Sq. Garden. Suitable 
adjustments to sound-track 
of this scene made the com- 
poser sound disastrously off 
key. 


Perhaps the most scandal- 
ous recorded example of 
newsreel methods occurred 
during the 1934 San Fran- 
cisco waterfront strike. The 
newsreel cameramen arrived 
at the scene of one pitched 
battle just after the fighting 
had finished, but’ it takes 
more than that to stop the 
camera turning. A tear-gas 
manufacturer obligingly sent 
down a few well-armed rep- 
resentatives, bombs were 
thrown, and a nice new riot 
started. The. movie-men got 
some excellent action shots. 
One of the tear gas salesmen 
reported to his office: “I 
might mention that ... I 
shot a long-range projectile 
into a group, a shell hitting 
one man and causing a frac- 
ture of the skull from which 
he has since died. As he was 
a Communist, I have no feel- 
ing in the matter, and I am 
sorry that I did not get 
more.” 





ATIONAL GUARDIAN had only 5,000 subscribers when we 





went to press with our first issue last Oct. 18. When we were 
only a week old we printed the first story in any publication 
outside New Jersey about the Trenton Six. That story brought 
about a nationwide mobilization to win justice for these six 
framed Negroes. 

Five thousand GUARDIAN readers did that! Can you imagine 
the effectiveness of a GUARDIAN with a million readers? Do 
you realize how swiftly the GUARDIAN could have a million 
readers with your personal help? 

Five minutes is all it will take you—right now—to jot dowa 
the names of a few people you know will be interested in receiv- 
ing the GUARDIAN weekly. 

Please give this a try, today. If you will, we can promise you 
truly good news on the occasion of_our first birthday. 


Enter the following introductory subs to 
NATIONAL GUARDIAN: 


Four 10-week subs for $1 © One 40-week sub for $1 
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I. A city fights for its life ey 
The people ask: Will the U.S. 


let Harvester b 


By Lawrence Emery 
Ween a group of early settlers met 
a 


in 1803 to choose 


better name than Hardenburgh’s Corners for their 
community, it was an Irishman who remembered Oliver 
Goldsmith’s “Déserted Village” near the River Shannon: 
“Sweet Auburn! Loveliest village of the plain. . , .” So 


Hardenburgh’s -Corners be- 
came Auburn, N.Y., and the 
Irishman ‘may have been an 
unwitting prophet. Of the Irish 
Auburn, Goldsmith had writ- 
ten: 

“Tu fares the land, to hasten- 

ing ils a prey, 


Where wealth accumulates . 


and men decay.” 
Much wealth 


See DLFILLMENT: 
—— has accumulated in Auburn, 


. N.Y.—for 46-years the Inter- 
flational Harvester Co. has 
Gperated a highly profitable 
plant’ there—and today it is 
prey to a hastening ill that 
would make it a ghost town. 
International Harvester, be- 
cause it has acquired at bar- 
gain rates from the govern- 
ment four modern war plants 
built elsewhere with taxpayers’ 
money, has announced that it 
will permanently close down 
the Auburn plant by Novem- 
ber, 1950. 

Since the announcement last 
June a creeping fear has en- 
gulfed this city of 36,000. Hun- 
dreds of Harvester’s 1,800 em- 
ployes have worked there 20 
years or more; many. have put 
in a lifetime. Nearly a third 
of the employes are over 50, 
more than half.own their own 
homes... With “their-- familges 
they Constitute one-fifth of 
the town’s population. Closing 
the plant.would be more than 
an. economic disaster; its 
human casualties could be 
equalled only in an act of war. 


LAWTON’S STORY: Pick a 
Harvester worker at random 
and you will find-one whose 
plight will match Charles 
Lawton’s. Born in Auburn, 
married to an Auburn girl, and 
father now of eight children, 
he has worked’ for Harvester 
15 years. Several years ago he 
lost four fingers from his left 
hand in the Shear and Punch 
Department. He went back to 
work as a stock chaser at a 
lower wage. During the war, 
through the intercession of the 
plant chemist, he was promot- 
ed to heat treater at better 
pay. 

~—.A year ago Lawton went to 
the nearby village of Cayuga 
and. bought a home with a 
sizable mortgage. He was past 
40 and it was time to settle 
down for good, 

The future now? Nothing. 
Just a dismal blank. He faces 
loss of his house and his life 
savings. With his disability 
and his age, new job prospects 
are bleak. His story “in its 
essentials can be multiplied 
1,800 times. 


WHOSE OBLIGATION? Lead- 
ers of Auburn Local i180 of 
the United. Farm Equipment 
and Metal Workers of America, 
CIO, counter: Harvester’s argu- 
ment that its action was dic- 
tated by “stubborn economic 
factors beyond the control of 
the company.” The company, 
they say, “has deep social and 
moral obligations to its work- 
ers and ¢he entire community.” 


SOME LACK FIGHT: Dr. 
Frank L. De Furio, chairman 





AUBURN, ‘NY. 





Says who? 


NTERNATIONALE . Harvyest- 
er, in announcing aban- 
donment of its Auburn, 
N.Y., plant, argued that 
New York state is not a 
good location for a farm 
equipment plant. BUT— 
Of all the 48 states, New 


farm cash income; in 1949 
it was llth in the number 
of tractors on farms; in 
1945 it was 6th in the value 
of farm equipment owned 
by farmers; it is 8th in total 
dollar. volume of farm 
equipment produced. 

The state is the center of 
a $200,000,000 annual mar- 
ket for farm equipment. 





York in 1948 was 12th inf 








of the Citizen’s Committee to 
Save Auburn, puts it this way: 
“If Harvester hadn’t received 
war plants from the* govern- 
ment, they would stay here. 
The government should maye 
in arid say, look here, we gave 
you those plants, but you have 
no right to use them: to disrupt 
a whole community.” 


own boldness, he adds: “ 

may sound like socialism, 
but. . . .” Then: he confesses 
that: he has little hope of 


saving the plant. “The out-- 


look,” he says, “is bleak. There 
is no ray of brightness.” 
Many in the town are blight- 
ed by this sense of hopeless- 
ness, but not the union. men. 


NO BIGGER THAN U.S.A.: 
Mike Baroody, 35, president of 
Local 180, tough, smart and 
self-assured, says: “Interna- 
tional Harvester is not bigger 
than the people of the U.S.A. 
They only think they. are.” 
Harvester hasn’t seemed in- 
vincible to the union men since 
they organized it in 1944. For 
40 years before there was a 
conviction that it couldn’t be 
done. The Columbian Rope Co., 


anti-unionism in.the town. ~ 

Columbian was foundéd” in 
1903, the same year:that Har- 
vester moved in and swallowed 
up* three farm equipment 


plants founded in 1858 ‘py the - 


local Osborne family. Manned 
by a working staff recruited by 
labor agents from Italy and 
old Russia, the rope company 
fought off organization so well 
that after 16 years the AFL 
gave up. 

In a 1913 strike, four. em- 
Pployes, one of them a 17-year- 
old girl, were shot. down by 
Auburn police, and two com- 
panies of the National Guard 
were brought in. 


ONE MOVE LICKED: In ‘the 
game year a strixe occurred at 
the ‘Harvester Twine Mill. Har- 
vester countered by. announc- 
ing the mill would be moved 
to” Germany, and dismantling 
was begun. A young Auburn 
lawyer, John Taber, «now Con- 
gressman Taber) headed a 
Citizens Committee opposing 
the move. New York's Goy- 
ernor Sulzer intervened and the 
plan to move the plant was 
abandoned. 

That’s one reason for union- 
ists’. present confidence: -.“It’s 
been done befor@&” they say. 

In December, 3, the first 
CIO organizer hit ‘Auburn. He 
was Neil Eastman, who is still 
an --international representa- 
tive of FE. <He was. told . it 


cele fone» and a lecal 
pacer brotha reheat 


warning ‘to, leave town, By 
February Harvester had 
cracked; by July Columbian 
Rope collapsed. Within eight 
months most of the town was 
organized. 


NO EASY FORGETTING: But 
Columbian Rope has never 
forgotten, never forgiven. To- 
day. the “Metcalf family — is 
eager to see Harvester leave; 
with 1,800 workers stranded, 
Columbian Rope thinks it can 
quickly break’.the union. 

And so Auburn is split on 
an issue which normally would 
put everybody on one side— 
if. only for narrow self-inter- 
est. The Metcalf family is 
powerful; it not only controls 
Columbian Rope; but the Na- 
tional Bank of Awburn.as well. 
Since his election, Mayor Ed- 








i 


ury Auburn? 


second larggst in the ‘eountry, 
family, had set the pattern r 


There IS a Santa Claus: Every year the Auburn local of the Farm 
Equipment Union throws a Christmas party for its own kids and 
rings in the youngsters from the Cayuga County Home for Children. 


ward T. Boyle has become & 
director of the bank, 
Metcalf influence spreads: in 
many directions, goes deep. 
Many citizens fear the eff¢cts 
of the Harvester plant remov- 
al; but they fear more the 
consequences of opposing it. 
One substantial citizen, who 
asked that his name not be 
used, said: “No matter what 
happens, some of us are going 
to have to keep.en livi.g here.” 


HUSH- H: Another, head 
of an important trade associ- 
ation, whispered to a union 
representative: “Keep it under 
your hat, but my organization 
is going to give your Citizens 
Committee a contribution. I 
‘don’t want my name used.” 
A third, encountered -on-the 
street, looked both ways. before 

_,he. urpuldtalk....“T- snow, the 
politi¢s of this town,” he said, 
“Your throats. are’ being cut. 
Important. people are selling 
you-out.” He himself had much 
to lose if the Harvester plant 
closed, but he was not pre- 
pared to stand up and fight it 
publicly. 

Even the alternative to Har- 
vester’s moving—bringing in a 
new industry—is frowned upon 
by the old settlers, the landed 
gentry and the local aristo- 
crats. When he took office last 
December as president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, Wal- 
lace P. Beardsley said in refer- 
ence to new industries: “We 
should be mindful that a small 
expansion in our present diver- 
sified plant can mean just as 
much to the community as an 
entirely new business, and 
might be less disrupting.” 


UNIGN NOT AFRAID: But 
the union is not afraid either 
of “Harvester or -Columbian 
Rope: it has whipped them 
both before. Local 180 assessed 
each of its membérs- $3 for a 
fund with which. it. plans to 
advertise Auburn's. plight in 
Albany and Washington news- 
papers bring it to the atten- 
tion .of state and federal 
government officials. It is ap- 
pealing to the entire labor 
movement for support, and is 
getting it. 

The conventions of the New 
York State AFL and CIO have 
both adopted identical résolu-: 
tions calling. upon Congress to 
investigate International Har- 
vester “to determine the feas- 
ibility of rescinding all sales of 
war surplus plants” -until a 
guarantee is obtained that 
“such plants will: not he yee? 
#d° threat “the 
of Auburn or any other com- 
munity in our nation,” 

John Taber, for 26 years a 
Republican Congressman, lives 
in Auburn and, as he did once 
before, is opposing the Har- 
vester move. He has demanded 
of the War Assets Administra- 
tion all details of Harvester’s 
acquisition of war plants and 

‘has told union leaders he will 
demand a _ congressional in- 
vestigation, or will take what 
other steps are open to him. 


THE BE. QUESTION: The 
question before Auburn is one 
for the whole U.S. to answer: 
Can the government, through 
the low-cost sale of publicly 
built war plants, be a partner 
to a decision by @& powerful 
monopoly to dgom an entire 
community te economic dis- 
aster? 





. . ( % 

“Tough, smart, self-assured. ...” Four leaders of Pioneer Local 180, Farm Equipment Unien, tS ey \ ¢ 

ing the fight for Auburn’s life. Standing is Mike Baroody, local president. The others (1 tor): Peter 

Aversa, district president, Frank Pele, recording secretary, Fred Hogan, grievance committee chair- 
man. Like all Local 180 officers, these men work a full day in the plant. 


IF YOU HAVE CHANGED YOUR 
ADDRESS RECENTLY, PLEASE 
MAKE SURE NAME PLATE BE- 
LOW IS CORRECT. [F NOT 
PLEASE TEAR OFF NAME 
PLATE AND MAIL [IT TO US 
WITH PROPER< ~“RRECTIONS. 
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